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PREFACE, 



The thought indicated by the title of these essays 
is that in speculation there may be search but no 
absolute finding. It is in the very constitution of 
prose words that part must be taken as symbol for 
the whole. In mathematics and poetry alone can 
such a conclusion be evaded, these being the only 
exact knowledge in the round of human experience. 
The chronic wandering for light in political and 
social economies, is ample proof of the impossibility 
of reaching fixed truths. But this is health and a 
reason of hope rather than despair for mankind, 
because life can never become an extinct volcano of 
realised ideals. Every new day, not to say age, will 
have its fresh problems to enrich experience and 
exercise the judgment. No optimism which the 
most sentimental dreamer ever hatched will bind 
the always coming intellect, and no pessimism of 



iv PREFACE, 

the inkiest black can shut off from the undying 
interest that actually is connected with the race. 
There may perhaps be too much evidence that it is 
in this spirit Quest has been written. 

As to the finish which the original structure of 
the book admitted, there must be the fullest acknow- 
ledgment of the skilful collaboration of * * *, to 
whose favour it owes possibly its only attractive 
features. 

London, 1885. 
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QUEST. 




BOOK I. 

DEMOCRACY. 

While the spirit is alive it keeps all the parj^cles of 
the body in due subjection ; when it goes away the 
similar parts come together, which is decomposition. 
So says Bacon. If this be applied to the political 
spirit and body of a nation, it will guide the states- 
man. Democracy is another name for death. It 
cannot absolutely be the state of man in any circum- 
stances, yet a nation's true ill-being or well-being 
depends on the advance or retardation of the spirit 
of equality. When great bodies of men, like those 
now paid with wages, go to the expedient of level- 
ling rewards to the workers (the tendency of trades 
unions), they are making the similar parts come 
together for decomposition. It is the first interest 
of the weak man to let the strong have his full 



2 QUEST. 

energy expended, because the universal wealth is 
then increased the more, and the weak through a 
country generally will thus have the more plenty. 
A man, in all cases, can only eat a regular quantity ; 
he can, if free, produce tenfold. Combinations to 
prevent this freedom, if there are such in reality, 
are the tyranny of selfishness; in other words, the 
weak and the lazy (and in the case of toilers, the 
ugly, whose idleness has no teaching benefit of 
beauty) contriving to rob the community of more 
than their share. If they are unable to provide for 
themsejves, civilisation, with its provisions for the 
miserable, is ready to help ; but they must not stop 
up the fountains of plenty by near-sighted cowardice 
and greed. They must not hold the hands of men 
willing with the same quantity of food for them- 
selves to produce for all it may be an hundredfold. 



INVENTIONS AND POPULATION. 

It is true that poetically-inspired inventions, like 
printing, like the compass, and like gunpowder, as 
also the telegraph and other electricities, and rail- 
ways, have brought more personal freedom than all 
political arrangements, or than all mere systems of 
religion considered as political machines. But they 
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are, although poetically originated, only the mere 
instruments through which a poetic, elevating soul 
is enabled to work the more freely. The true delight 
of life is not in the inventions; but, as the sight 
is in the mind and not in the eye, even when 
strengthened by instruments, so the freedom of soul 
is within, waiting all new channels. New channels 
lead to more evil than good sometimes, and the soul 
has to settle whether it may accept new paths or 
shun them. If any invention lead to weak, wretched, 
numerous population, is it to be still upheld ? Inven- 
tions, like all other things, have to be judged by the 
soul, as to what effect they may have on it. Even 
the best ones run to evil. Clothing was a great boon 
to man, but so useful a thing as it can become a 
curse. Trojan horses, of various kinds, were, though 
Minerva might be thought to approve of them, 
doubtful expedients; Homer's tale of Troy being 
the tale of man and woman, as Plato*s Republic 
is the same — autobiographic. The poet must always 
fear Greeks bringing gifts. If our railways help to 
fill the land with huge towns, which are essentially 
collections of unproductive men and women, living 
by their wits on real nature- workers ; if they fill the 
country with rabbit-warren and weak-souled popu- 
lation, are they to be accepted though they do bring 
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much delight to large classes ? These millions rotting 
spiritually, and not clean physically, in all truthful- 
ness, as their holiday and trade processions show 
contrastingly, are they to be lost for the sake of a 
few, who themselves, by selfishness, are also being 
lost ? Under-civilisation keeping the poor class in 
the grave of corruption, over-c ivilisati on^of which 
Ammianus Marcellinus has given an account in the 
case of Rome, the most terrible reading perhaps in 
literature, part of which Gibbon quotes) driving the 
rich into selfishness, cowardice, brutality of soul, 
superstition, fear of pain and death — must not some 
new invention or poetical wisdom come in to bridge 
this chasm widening every day? 'We must not 
conceal from ourselves,' said Gladstone, in East 
London, 'that one class is separate from the rest.' 
This rich and this poor will get to hate each other 
more and more ; because, in diBferent ways, so like 
— physically, diametrically opposed, but spiritually, 
equally dead and disgusting. There is great natural 
health in this country, but it must be helped and 
watched. 

The object of a true statesman is not to have a 
numerous country, but a soldierly, disciplined one, 
soul and body at their freest, because only bound to 
do the right. A Persian army under a Darius is a 
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QUEST. 5 

poor enemy, for all its numbers and dead wealth, 
against a Macedonian, As with the true general 
there is no martinetcy (following Csesar through a 
campaign will show a reader this), so with the born 
ruler there is ease of government and non-inter- 
ference in trifles ; but what has to do with the very 
existence of a country, as in like case with an army, 
he cannot trifle with. . 

What horrifies all thinking men is the undue accu- 
mulation of people in towns, confessedly the places 
of the degradation of bodily strength. Also, the num- 
bers of the population in consequence increase at 
alarming ratio. There is, as in all Nature's works, 
some counteractive, through the efifect of manners 
and knowledge gained by man sharpening the face 
of man. Few will doubt, however, that this and other 
such accidental modifications are insufficient to meet 
what will soon be upon us. 

It is not the least appalling part of the matter 
that with poverty (which increased division of goods 
will cause as soon as the division overtakes the pro- 
duction, as it seems now about doing in this country) 
population wiU increase. Emigration is a cure, but 
it is both diflBcult, and, considering our natural love 
of country and climate suited to our birth, it is 
unnatural. Nearly as well, science says, to make 
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the reindeer emigrate to India, or the elephant to 
Siberia, as make man change his natural habitat. 
We are just beginning to know the truth of auto- 
chthonism. Loose stones may roll about the world. 
Perhaps this is one of Nature's methods of getting 
rid of excess of blood. The genuine body of any 
population must be provided for in the place of its 
birth, by the true statesman. If we have greater 
practical powers of dealing with Nature all over the 
world among our adventurous spirits, let them by all 
means have every encouragement ; but it is for the 
most poetic, faithful, indigenous, and really most 
moral, that is, beautiful-natured people of the land 
that the best ruler will rule. 

Of all the things that could be done now to make 
England brighter spiritually, by material instrument 
(guided always by soul-energy of artistic heart), 
perhaps the easiest and simplest would be to arrange 
for moderate but fixed cleanliness of dress, house, 
and person. This, too, by gentle force, which is 
really only applying Nature's ways. Have we not 
to get up every morning, most of us rather against 
our will ? As civilisation increases, we shall invite 
such assistance, to keep us in form or condition. 
Already we know our responsibilities in the matters 
of epidemics and education. Why should we not 
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now have a further advance in the true steps of 
civilisation ? It is not difficult to imagine a coun- 
try so well equipped as to have inspectors — ^real 
instead of sham bishops and pastors — to see that 
every one is well-clothed, well-washed, well-fed, 
well-housed, and also well-read, for which we now 
inspect. It is politically immoral to be in another 
state; and the good men and women, for their 
brothers' and sisters* benefit, never grudge any in- 
convenience that arises from the necessity of putting 
away immoralities. Immoralities mean ugly, that 
is inappropriate, customs and habits, and no more ; 
and they ought to be checked at least as carefully 
as epidemics. ^ It is no invasion, either, of a man's 
independence. We have public opinion; it is this 
that rules in such matters, and not individuals. In 
a higher sense, it is the people themselves who 
set themselves rules to keep their ' houses in order/ 
This is the road that has Heaven for its reward. Is 
not baptism the symbol of cleanliness, as the Lord's 
supper is that of a loving public opinion or law of 
good? 

The first effect of this would be, new beauty of 
living, and higher ideas of the majesty of life. The 
next would be, the holy communion gained back of 
the rich and cultivated, the actual communion of 
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saints ; very likely the beauty and suitableness to 
their desires and gifts of employment well ordered 
and beautiful, attracting those that are now only 
idle and mischievous out of the higher intellectual 
and hereditary classes, and leaving natural, not 
accursed competitive opportunity for the stronger, 
more beautiful spirits of a renewed populace to do 
higher, perhaps highest, work for the nation. A 
third effect would be that the new-born race would 
arise from calm, mature, strong persons, mind and 
body. In numbers they would be fewer than now ; 
but life would be longer, and work therefore, from 
stronger constitutions, deeper and more productive. 
An Irish mother, living on potatoes and salt, gives 
to the world thirteen or fourteen children; and a 
factory mother, bating the effects of laudanum on 
little lives, is equally prolific in poverty and smoke — 
the tempting improvidence of even good wages being 
the worst kind of poverty, because of its weekly 
hand-to-mouth character. On the other hand, the 
upper middle class, who, physically and morally and 
spiritually, are the perfection of this English people, 
are moderate in their number of births, and nearly 
all the births are perfect, and progressive to noble 
life and vigorous old age. The highest class are 
feeble, and almost unproductive, from excess of 
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manners, commonly called exclusiveness. The want 
of manners, that is, beautiful habits of house, dress, 
and person, makes a wretched, numerous, sickly 
population, spiritually dead, too weak for even what 
little chivalry there is in crime, their crimes being 
the meanest. The excess of manners, foppery of 
name, person, house, and surroundings, is the monas- 
ticism of politics, the death of once noble, invaluable 
families. The under-good shake hands with the 
over-good in destroying a country. Though licensed 
by a poor, timid, sightless Church, marriage, as it is, 
is prostitution (that is, the production of the worst 
possible goods in the form of human flesh) among 
the lowest classes. In the very highest class 
marriage is practically incest, when it does occur, 
which is but rarely ; and the offspring are, as might 
be expected from near relationships, both few, and 
imperfect in mind and body. The incidental evil 
which joins to this state of the lowest class, is 
that the brave, noble spirits among them, shun 
the physical and spiritual horror of such marriage, 
the immature young, the weak, the bad, the ugly, 
the, in a word, most brutal, being left to provide 
a population; that which joins to the state of 
the highest, is that their very select men, the most 
suitable physically and spiritually for the high 
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duties of being citizens in the full sense of having 
house, wife, and children, are the monks of society, 
like those, too, they have to sacrifice other true 
souls to their forced state. What we call prosti- 
tutes are not the worst but generally the best of 
the lower classes ; people of fine physique (and as 
Spenser says, the soul, if it get fair play, corresponds 
to the body), who cannot get their true match in the 
sphere where born, and must, by the holiest of all 
instincts, that of truth, seek upward by any means. 
American Stedman, in his poetical works, has at 
least one piece of poetic thought in the lines on 
Anonyma. True, they have failed in restraint; 
but failure would be virtue, if society were better 
regulated. In well-cultivated ordinary families the 
difficulty ought to be, and is, to get woman to 
accept approaches. Once before in England widows 
themselves used to buy freedom from marriage from 
the king for a certain number of years. If woman 
were on her true level, without mechanical hindrances 
of society, there would be no, or the fewest, falls ; 
only prolonged service and battle of courtship 
would conquer the beautiful Amazon that every true 
woman is, if she has freedom. For these sacrifices 
of anonymous beautiful women that are daily going 
on in railway-made towns, the brave, loose idlers. 
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who are themselves also sacrifices to society, are it 
may be little responsible, being almost mechanical 
instruments of death to them and themselves. 
They, physically, and if they had their kingdoms, 
spiritually, the very select of the political body, 
thus die entirely unproductive. This is not all they 
have destroyed before they die, but an unspeak- 
able quantity of what has been produced by good 
workers ; and their examples act like poison wher- 
ever the savour of them has reached. So true it 
is, that the decay of the best is the worst. 

The cosmopolitan aspect of the question is of 
less consequence, because as the improvement of the 
individuals betters a State, so the improvement of 
States afifects the world. In Paris there is a con- 
centration of all the rancorous elements and pests 
of good living; but France, as a whole, lives far 
more beautifully than England. Outside of one or 
two towns, especially where their influence is not 
felt, there are probity, care, family wisdom, that 
could teach most Englishmen the lessons they need. 
That Paris is the wickedest place in Europe (that 
is, to those who love the beautiful, cleanly, but not 
finical and therefore Pharisaic life) is caused by 
modern facility of travel, not by French peculiarities, 
as is too readily supposed. Where the carcass is. 
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there will the eagles be gathered together. The cure 
for Paris, as for London, and all the cities, is the 
religion of, in the first place, true physical cleanli- 
ness. The beauty of spiritual purity will dawn on 
the dullest heart as the invariable follower of this, 
the right modern reform. A new architecture, a 
new arrangement of living, would follow wise legis- 
lation of this tind. Why should not towns have 
their hot water as well as their cold? A street 
might be made like a great hotel, with the same 
convenience, regularity, and freedom. Why not a 
town? Singular persons should be humoured as 
much as possible, but there ought to be known 
wisest methods for the many, who would be only 
too glad to have more time for their personal duties 
by reason of general management. 

The chief thing, however, is to draw out laws 
that would have the effect of getting us the best 
possible rising race. One would be equal to a 
thousand in a select, vigorous people like this; as 
little inclined to fall into the cowardice and per- 
sonal pleasure, which are crime of the worst kind, 
of the efifete classes, the false type of civilisation 
that ends in decline and death, as, on the other 
hand, to fall into the filth, brutality, cunning, and 
cruel weakness of the proletariat class, as it is. In 
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all England, with its plentiful soil and wide mer^ 
chandise, there ought to be no brutal person. In 
the country the air acts as a great purifier, though 
very much needs to be watched and improved 
there; in the town, filth and weakness are the 
sources of disease, crime, corruption, horrors of body 
and soul beyond all description. The true lover of 
immortal souls will begin by washing the clay and 
mud off men's physical eyes ; he has inviolable faith 
that they will love the highest when they see it. 
Those of warm heart and wise head, who know 
how time and patience are alone the great curers 
working together with skilled toilers, will not invade 
even the weakest brother or sister's dignity by 
any of their movements, but they never have the 
smirk that knows not what it means. The road is 
straight. Will you go now, people of England, or 
will you play with the fatqs of your unfortunate 
descendants ? We are sending down national debts 
of prodigal statesmen and past people, to burden 
our unborn children with providing for effete idle 
paupers : shall we not help to give them strong arms 
and brave hearts, beautiful figures and loving souls, 
to meet the problem of life in their days ? From 
what we can see now it will be, even with the best 
blood and sinew, the best courage and elevation we 
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can leave them, a hard struggle. The selfish may 
say that he is only one after all, and that we need 
not be anxious further. The devil could say nothing 
more Mephistophelic. Race of worms, it matters 
not much what may be done, says cynic science. 
All our striving, hope, and life hangs on the desire 
we have to reach our hands every way with as much 
help as we can. The only dread in the hearts of 
thinkers is lest they stretch hands with unripe fruit, 
that may poison, or choleraise, that is, fanaticise, or 
spiritually epidemicise, instead of help their fellows. 
Men and women, do we not also know how hard a 
pull the youngest, and the wisest as well, have? 
Yet we know that it is thus only your times of . 
sunshine can come. Let us be kindest fellow-pil- 
grims. If we have a secret of travel let us tell it to 
you freely ; if you, us. So shall the clouds rise and 
the shadows flee away. The Sun of Life with his 
softest rays will give us a time ! The darknesses 
only prepare us for the light, if we have faith. 



WORDS OR MUSIC OF THE LYRE ? 

Tennyson in his Lockdey Hall has his freest 
lyrical impulse of some extent, his beautiful blinks 
of feeling in the songs of The Princess and 
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Maud being more music than lyricism. They 
are, however, perfections, their shortness being not 
the least of their excellence. As expressions of the 
inexpressionable, they are the first lyrics in English ; 
but they are not to be caught, like Bums's lyrics, 
by all cultures. They must mean perfect darkness 
to thousands of readers, while Burns appeals widely, 
perhaps losing the very best readers of such lyrics 
as, 'Tears, idle tears.' This piece shows how the 
impulse of modern lyricism does not at all absolutely 
need rhyme, measure being enough. Each verse is 
a complete pause, and the refrain does the purpose 
of rhyme. It is more realistic and pathetic because 
of this simplicity. The whole feels like a long sigh, 
and the careless words of some 'divine despair,' 
well out with each following, prolonged, soft breath. 
* Break, break, break/ is the same quality of lyric, 
having more rhyme, but less regularity; breathing 
the same poignant, mysterious sorrow for the days 
that are dead. 



THE IMPRESSIONISTS, 



In France there is a school of painters who call 
themselves Impressionists, as if they had discovered 
something new. They are merely in painting what 
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lyric writers are in poetry. The effects of both are 
very beautiful, because so sudden, fresh, ethereal, 
and short. The pictures of the Impressionists ought 
to be like Heine's poems. They are careful in 
execution, but they are a whole world apart from 
the pre-Kaphaelites, who are the photographers, or 
rather the measurers of beauty, the mechanicalists 
that eschew imagination, the very glory the Impres- 
sionist catches. All the true artists, up to the ideal 
heights, search after this if they may find it. 



ART AND ITS ARTISTS, 

We have all the other arts, in their spiritualised 
aspects, in poetry. The design of highest epicism 
is the sculpturesque; the analogue, in imaginative 
sight, to the marble for ordinary sight. At their 
highest, they touch the same feelings. But poetry is 
more powerful, in that it uses, at the same moment, 
the other arts, in their imaginative aspect. For 
example, not only white, immortal purity of sculp- 
turesque form is its bidding, but the infinite purity 
of imagination's most refined colours, the richness 
and suggestive rapture of according music, the ravish- 
ing motion of processional figures like those dreamt 
of * on summer eves by haunted stream.' 
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Art has two ideals or glories : first, that of rest ; 
second, that of motion. They are of equal dignity* 
Sculpture, which includes architecture, the gem need- 
ing its setting, is the highest, or, better word, the 
most single-fold expression of rest; but it can do 
wonderful things in representation of slow, great 
motion; though it always leaves its own special 
sphere, the more it deals with changes and details. 
Painting covers part of the same field, but does not 
rise so far from the reality of finite things, and 
therefore comes down into colours, changes, details, 
and increased action. It has more didacticism, which 
simply means dramaticism, than sculpture, with less 
elevation and epical grandeur. Dance to the con- 
templators is a blending, yet distinct blending, of 
sculpturesque motion, and of moving, transforming, 
real picturing. It is not so elevated as sculpture 
or painting by themselves, yet it has an element 
special to itself, which they cannot deal with except 
dimly. A kind of holy place is dance, before the 
realistic holy of holies of personal love, but not yet 
of divine. The curve of dignity rises again through 
music, the lower side of which meets the animalic 
element, which, though only the foundation, is most 
valuable. The danger, too, of dance is in allowing 
this to emerge. Poetry takes music by the hand 

B 
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to lift it to the great heights of eternally-moving 
thought, which is the highest ideal of poetry — the 
special art when ranged with the others. 

In the highest sense, all these arts are only poesy ; 
and it has the double ideal, as if this were each end 
of the strings of its glorious lyre. 

Actual, written poetry, like any of the other arts, 
can go far in on the provinces of its kind, hospitable 
sisters ; but there is something special that it cannot 
have ; yet poetry has freer entrance to all than any 
else of the five sisters, because of the little bond it 
has to material needs, and its consequent greater 
directness in reaching the soul and the imagination. 
It may be statuesque, that is, plastic ; picturesque, 
that is, full of colour as well as shape of varied and 
also single symbol; it may be processional, to the 
extremity of mirth and dance. These are epic£il 
and dramatic fields. It may also be emotional, 
thrillant, from the song that is the outburst of 
animal delight up to the musical expression of high 
thought, which is its special glory ; the epical, statu- 
esque, musical, rising together to the boundless 
height that enlists all the elements of beautiful 
charm down to the simplest, spiritualising even the 
base things, so far as it needs them. 

The purest idea of poesy is, that it is itself and 
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the other arts purified from sense, and used only 
imaginatively by the soul; the soul being, with its 
spiritual hands, the sculptor, the painter, the proces- 
sion-guider, the musician, the recording poet. The 
ordinary use of the word must be, that it is the 
genus under which is placed written poems, played 
music, figured procession, coloured picture, and 
designed sculpture. 

Michael Angelo ranged from side to side of these 
impulses ^of art ; but he missed the middle tones of 
the lower enthusiasm, and therefore lost a great 
body of his fellows, in his desire to gratify theuL 
Eaphael dwelt in the far less heroic sphere of 
procession, lyric ease, and grace, his Archangel and 
the Devil being a triumph of beauty more than of 
conquest and vigour; high finish the necessity of 
this style in a special degree ; suggestion, even torso, 
being allowable, and most powerful, in epical work 
like that where Angelo wrought. To the young, 
well - cultivated, animally - loving souls, Eaphael 
has much richer speech than Michael Angelo ; but 
for intellectual and emotional higher life, the latter 
becomes the more helpfuL The domain of Michael 
Angelo is higher, but they are almost equal artists 
when we compare them with the full gamut of art, 
Angelo's chief excellence was of the Phidias type, 
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in making the great gods; while Eaphael had 
more of the spirit that is in the Venvs de Medici, 
Shakespeare had a wider stretch than either; but 
he got too close into the mud of life, through the 
keenness of his appreciation; and this kept the 
pendulum, that might represent his power between 
the two ideals, from getting to fullest, Michael- 
Angelo, epic heights, or to EaphaeVs lyric, Venus- 
de-Medici charm. He held far better than either of 
them to the mass of human feeling, and hence his 
power with the many. The Venus de Melos might 
suit his best things for symbol. His fortune did 
this considerably ; for he was naturally more epical 
and lyrical than of the realistic middle that is 
called dramatic. Hogarth, of painters, is of this 
middle region, if he is not also of a lower gallery. 
So Wilkie. Titian takes the high life of the same 
region, the Venetian Worth of painting ; genuine art, 
if of less permanent though realistic, narrower, 
fashionable type than what is grounded on inner, 
not on the more external matters. Eembrandt 
rises from the Wilkie region towards epicism; his 
gloom as of cathedral spaces, being epical, but tend- 
ing to dangerous, formless, and hopeless mysticism. 
There is the epical of darkness, and the greater 
epical of light. In his youth Milton was a fine 
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example of the musical, the processional, and the 
incipient epical. Ultimately he swung completely 
to the musical-epical ; the statuesque, the pictorial, 
even the processional, except of the battle-march 
style, giving notes at the rarest times only. This 
makes him so partial, if high strung. Michael 
Angelo had much of the same onesidedness, missing 
thus all except the fit-and-few audience. They are 
the more incomplete men, for this reason. That 
Eaphael and Shakespeare meet varied cultures much 
more widely, is owing to this; but Shakespeare has the 
epical element, besides what he has in common with 
Eaphael. Dante has been the most catholic in the 
use of all art. His statuesque outline or form is 
severe, and if not the grandest, it is of the firmest ; 
his pictorial freedom is remarkably rich, Milton, 
for comparison, having perhaps not a dozen pictures 
(as Lessing says) in all his poetry — a weakness the 
same as Shelley's, though for dififerent reason, the 
latter being colour-mad, and therefore formless, 
the former puritanically colour-blind, and likewise 
formless; his processional skill is enchanting, 
as every step from the middle of the wood to 
Paradise's boundless bounds shows, his Ijric, tender, 
melodious as contrasted with harmonious thrill, 
following him even in the darkest, blackest places 
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of Inferno, no one ever touching the simple lyre 
of personal feelings that are in all breasts alike, 
simple or refined, with sweeter skill; and his 
epic power supported by rising song to the 
divinest heights of Light's epicism, is beyond 
all words but those he himself has used. No man 
has reached so widely, and at the same time so 
deeply and high, as Dante. Even the rugged and 
uncultivated can talk sometimes with him, though 
here Shakespeare has perhaps a stronger step. 
Goethe hung long in processional lyric regions; 
taking much exercise in the pictorial, less-inspired, 
wooden side that joins dramatic processionalism, 
and only barely rising into the music of epicism 
out of the music of the lyre. He was a great poet, 
but he dwelt on the less exalted slopes of the poetic 
land. He is different froin any of those already 
spoken of, because of the notes his voice reached. 
Dante's compass was the widest, and wonderfully 
rich in all the notes ; though it was in the purity 
of epicism that his excellence was supreme. Goethe 
seems to cover the rough goatishness, if vigour 
and manliness, of baritone ; and, at his best, to be 
the lyric tenor of rather deep tones. He could 
not leave this province easily for the statuesque 
or the truly plastic on the one hand, or for 
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the supremely musical and bright on the other. 
Calderon, again, was a happy dreamer, with whom 
the processional lyrical ever tended to develop into 
the epical. Neither in the depths of reality nor 
in the epical heights could he work best things. 
Coleridge and Schiller both together might make 
mass enough at about the same place in art as 
Calderon occupied, Schiller having what he had of 
epical though in less degree, as his Autos Sacramen- 
tales show — poems of Dantesque Paradise type, and 
somewhat like Newman's Oerontms's Dream, 

iEschylus was of the later Miltonic type, as 
Shelley's imitation also points out, only Shelley had 
too little grip of reality as compared with -^schylus 
and Milton; thin, sketchy, inartistic, amateurish, 
fevered, being the marks of his poetry, as Titanic, 
over-violent, trumpeting, bombastic, were the dan- 
gerous marks of theirs. Sophocles was a purely 
processional poet, not stretching far on either hand ; 
inclined to the statuesque a little, but perfectly 
balanced as far as he used the various influences 
of entire art. He dwelt in sufficient height, too, 
above the mud of life where he lived and wrought 
so beautifully. He is in the best Raphael sphere, 
very nearly. Like Shakespeare when weakest, 
Euripides got too much down in the mud of real- 
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ism ; and the manners of the writer, no better test' 
than his rudeness to women being needed, are not 
therefore so high, for all his powerful didacticism. 
Indeed the excessive didacticism of both Euripides 
and Shakespeare is the note that tells they were 
each lower than the best slope of the curve of true 
art. Virgil was pictorial, and imitative even to his 
words, scientific, historic, philosophic, calm, reflec- 
tive; a kind of Tennyson, having greater plastic 
power, but far less originally epical, though Tenny- 
son has only blown his pipe once or twice in this 
way. Pictorial the latter is ; also and chiefly lyrical ; 
but he straightens the- curve over the processional, 
and makes himself rather incoherent, because of 
the sense of gap between his pictorial gift and his 
musical gift. He has not cultivated what he might 
have cultivated, and he is not a complete .poet. He 
has two or three beautiful notes in one place ; then 
there is the peacock's voice in dramatics ; and last, 
there are beautiful notes on the way to highest 
music and poetry. Burns and Horace, as well as 
Moore and Campbell, are complete in the little 
compasses they have of accurate poetic speech. 
Byron's domain is wider and higher, but his work 
is novelistic, that is, slovenly. 
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LIMITS. 



The different limits of sculpture and painting 
are shown by the impossibility of representing in a 
statue the wrinkles that sorrow requires, iSay, in 
a woman's face; while the wrinkles which colour, 
&c., modify, are the very excellence of painting, as 
being the more expressional. The actual or domestic 
drama lies near painting; the Greek drama of 
Sophocles and his two rivals has the tendency to 
sculpturesque stability. In its higher aim, the 
Shakespearean drama tends to become the epical 
of rest in tragedy, the epical of infinite, free, happy 
motion in comedy. 

DEVILS. 

There are three representatives of evil in modern 
literature, Shakespeare's lago, Milton's Satan, and 
Goethe's Mephistopheles. The Calvinistic person- 
age is of different kind from all these, the object of 
evangelic detestation, whether Episcopal, Lutheran, 
or Presbyterian. It is not so very clear that Eoman 
Catholics need a devil at aU, because the hierarchy 
shut all that might take that shape off from the 
faithful; certainly they knew nothing of the 
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spiritual struggles of the Protestant to fight well the 
battle of Mansoul against this ingenious general 
lago, the Italian of Jacob, ' the supplanter/ is only 
a supremely wicked man ; the other conceptions are 
of spiritual meaning. Milton's fiend is a cosmolo- 
gical personification, at all events in Paradise Lost, 
he of Paradise Regained being almost the only true 
personation ; Goethe's is a sociological one ; and the 
Puritanic, whether of Bunyan, Luther, Wesley, an 
individual one. Satan and Mephistopheles are the 
expressions of wide and wider culture, and great 
and greater courage of heart to stand, if need be, 
amid the wreck of elements and the crash of worlds, 
should sunshine not be the result of all this dread- 
ful yet beautiful drama of living. These souls, how- 
ever, have not a tithe of the intensity, because of 
their masculine power, that is in the strugglers for 
the very life of their souls. Their world is narrow, 
but the battle is all the fiercer. Let no man who 
knows human nature wonder, not to say, smile, at 
Luther's throwing of his ink-bottle at the genuine 
devil. His battle, in that it was an outward one 
to some extent, was easier than is fought by 
many a weaker, all-devoted, simple souL He had 
sometimes almost cosmological freedom in dealing 
with his adversary, finding him present among the 
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clouds as well as in changelings and witches. Luther 
strangely stood on the borderland of high intellect 
and ignorant, loving - hating, popular knowledge. 
Had there been a little more light, he would have 
been a philosopher of the Kant, Hegel, or Herder 
type, and the world have lost his immense political 
momentum. No m£tn can move the people without 
being saturated with the atmosphere in which they 
breathe. The people can rarely attain higher than 
Luther's individual devil, just as their God is a 
direct anthropological awful presence to them in the 
opposite hemisphere of their thought 

All three of these standpoints when used singly 
leave great fields of human hearts untouched. In a 
supreme work of literature, the three forces must be 
exhibited : the coSmological principle of evil, which 
is another word for the waste and destroying power 
in the universe ; the sociological, which includes 
political and much of moral evil, indeed strictly 
speaking all, because habits have only to do with 
our fellows; and lastly, the individual antagonism, 
which being within the single soul is spiritual evil, 
the morality implied in tliis sphere relating only to 
the person and the Creator. There is the epic, 
dramatic, and lyric devil to the contrasting divine 
Being. Just as surely as there is a trinity in unity 
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of Good, 80 surely is there one of Evil. Milton's 
Satan is the antagonist to the Father; Goethe's to 
the Son, or the ruler of principalities ; and Luther, 
Knox, and Bunyan's to thpffjririt, R^OTat.P'i'n 
of the soul. The great ' I am ' of darkness has yet 
to have its widest, strongest embodiment. * Power 
divine, supremest wisdom, and primeval love,' have 
waste in the universe, foolishness in progressing man, 
and selfishness in the individual to conquer. Per- 
haps this is the eternal battle that will never end. 
But these vices may round to beauty, by higher 
intelligence ; all life, death, sin, and the devil clean 
cast out. Yet this latter could not be, without 
different conditions than are now, when we cannot 
but sin, in the heart, in the society, and even in the 
elements. 

Dante- seems to put Hell, or the Past, under three 
rulers: Minos, law of human right, Greek- Eoman 
culture ; the Minotaur, law of brute might, Trojan ; 
and Dis, ignorant darkness, or the savage state like 
Africa. Who should follow Minos ? Christ the pure 
democracy ? 

Plato's Bejpublic, at depth, is, less rhythmic form 
and music, the same as Dante's Divina Commedia. 
Indeed all high enough thought becomes auto- 
biographic, but as living in God. 
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THE SENSES. 

Art spiritualises the senses. It makes sight and 
hearing of the flesh those of the souL In poetry 
these two senses are the highest. Taste cannot be 
so much etherealised, nor can smell. Celebration of 
feast and the odours of all the earth can be ethereal- 
ised into high poetry, but they must not invade the 
place of the more intellectual. Touch is the ten- 
derest of all the senses, and the roughest, gives most 
pleasure, most pain; but it is lyric, in the poetic, 
best use that can be made of it. Only in the case 
of perfect love between two intellectual ripe beings 
does it ever reach the epicaL The inward muscular 
sense accords with the sublime energy of moving 
epicism, the worlds surging through the universe as 
the sense of strength flows powerfully through the 
frame. Contemplation by imaginative intellectual 
sight, poetry, is the highest ; music comes next ; then 
histrionic art, oratory, feast, smell, which is rich 
with memories, touch, which is the refuge of our 
human weakness in moments when thoughts and 
feelings become too strong for us. 
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MAN'S DWELLING. 



It only requires a new or slightly varying orbit for 
the earth, and this will, if one of more motion, set the 
globe into the red-hot state that it was in before ; if 
one of less, solidify it to death, as is the present 
state of the moon. The pressure of the parts put 
out the heat, when it got into its present orbit. 
The sun is taking his great course through space, 
with an immense orbit; and at certain periods all 
his satellites take new arrangements, none of them 
running except with fractional deviation from 
regularity. Attractive power of distant and unseen 
systems is at work. By measurement the sun is 
getting nearer daily to the earth. Just as comets 
reappear at regular intervals, so the earth will get 
again into its gaseous, fiery, or additional-motion 
shape; and then again have a progress into geo- 
logical periods producing higher and higher animals. 
The climate of the geological big-animal time must 
have been hot and reptilious from internal reasons 
of radiation. There is an old legend that reptiles 
creep alive out of the mud of the Nile. Is it true ? 
There is a most curious discussion in Justinus as to 
whether the Scythians or the -Egyptians are the 
oldest people, as representative of cold and hot 
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countries ; and the Scythians claimed to prove theirs 
the most ancient existence. Why the worlds could 
not clash is simply that at present they are the 
lulls of motion which leave comparative absence of 
heat. There is no Newtonian ether, only dense or 
finer matter. If speed were increased much, all the 
heavenly bodies and all space would become flame ; 
as the sun is, by a system of internal motion, the 
greatest cause of heat now. The sun within itself 
is a collection qf bodies moving at great speed just 
like a solar system. To outer globes our solar system 
is neither more nor less than a greater sun. Motion is 
heat and light ; therefore it is the source of life. It 
is life; it is the Creator himself, that is, skilful motion 
or art. When a railway train moves, it is by the con- 
ducting of motion, collected from fuel, sun-raised, to 
statical substance by means of excited water. The 
forms of motion are infinite. Motion in the human 
body is the most subtle of all essences. When it is 
decomposed, death comes, heat flees, at all events to 
surrounding temperature, and the spirit mingles with 
the universe, in its naked state, as heat. But it 
may — nay, must it not ? — retain form of a finer kind, 
and act in other spheres. Fever is terrestrial heat 
or motion in the body, induced by too much or too 
little sun food. The sun ruler, Apollo, has to kill 
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this Typhon. Pressure is celestial to a certain 
extent ; but it quickly becomes terrestrial — destruc- 
tive heat or pain. Physical and spiritual things are 
like printed words and their meaning. 

If there be further contraction of the earth by 
heat, expanaion lessening stiU more, there may be 
& new creature, smaller, better organised, and more 
intelligent than man, at the next period. Possibly 
this is the highest stage, or the coolest, before the 
expansion of all the solar bodies begin again, till the 
whole system become violent motion (violent so far 
as our faculties are concerned only) on its road to 
another cycle of beings on its planets. The moon 
seems to be in a hybernating state, but animals may 
appear there in another cycle — appear, for this is all 
we can know of creation. The spots seen on the 
sun are parts of its myriad planets in their slower 
periods. It is a glorious inner sky of suns, moons, 
and stars, as our sky is, and as the greater outer ones 
of -containing systems are. 

Gravitation is another word for deficient heat. If 
there were sufficient heat, that is, inner motion in 
the earth, there would be no gravitation or weight. 
The true law is not gravitation, which is a negative 
accident. The excess of heat or the deficiency of it, 
rules all things, spiritual as well as material. 
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Attraction or love means balance, the 




the easiest orbit. It is this that rules the heavens, 
the earth, and all beings in them. Descartes had a 
vague notion of this in his vortex theory. Instead 
of the earth being hot in its centre, it is there at 
its coldest and weightiest. This explains what the 
philosophers have found, that the whole weight of 
the earth is five or six times more than that of 
substances of the same multiplied size on its surface. 

» 

To them this was puzzle ; because, as heat expands 
and lightens bodies, the inside, where heat was 
supposed to be greatest, should be lightest. The 
volcano idea of proof of internal fires, is easily 
taken for a new proof of the true fact. If the 
earth is heaviest at its centre, extreme pressure 
making extreme cold, it is in the outer rim of the 
earth we may expect the most fiery exhibition. 
Is the centre of boiling water the coldest part? 
The equatorial part of the earth is farthest from 
the centre, and it has the most active volcanoes, 
and sufifers most from the hot air of earthquakes. Sir 
Eose Price, in his Two Americas, noted the curious 
fact that an earthquake occurred in California on 
the surface, and the silver miners beneath knew 
nothing of it. So Socrates's explanation of thunder 
like the stomach movements, which are often unre- 
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cognised. Earthquakes sympathise with the outer 
covering of the earth's air, just as the constitution 
does with the climate. If the earth were a little 
larger, it would become all burning flame, as it will 
when its progress into higher motion arrives. St. 
Peter's 'fervent heat' is the most scientific of 
theories. Faraday found atoms fluid and vanishing. 
Thousands of planets may go into resolution, as 
steam goes into water, in their attendance upon the 
sun, and fall back again to solidity, which simply 
means a less degree of heat. It is the liquid and 
gaseous states that are the explanation of the 
beautiful music of the spheres, not Newton's 
mechanical toy of flying balls. To the vulgar, 
sense-ridden minds, the solid theory like his is the 
only teachable one. To philosophers there should 
be further search; for, assuredly, good fruit wiU 
come, even eatable by the crudest mouth, in the 
realisation. It is in the worlds of steam and gas 
that truer ideas of the universe can be seen. 
'Everything weighty falls to the centre of the 
earth' means that it has not heat enough. The 
difierence between solar, lunar, and earth heat, is 
that the two latter are heavier and cruder. We get 
little or no warmth from the moon, because of the 
negative quality of its heat, which cannot energise 
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upwards from its centre. Our heat is also of the 
same kind, from the smalhiess of its motion. The 
celestial heat of the sun is so far-reaching because 
of its speed from the wide spaces of the roll of its 
constitution. There are no fires and fuel in the 
sun. It is not extinguishing as some earthly philo- 
sophers have been trying to prove. The fuel is 
inexhaustible, because it is simply eternal motion, 
or, at all events, actual motion of great extent and 
speed. It may come to an end, who knows ? This 
is metaphysical querying. We only need keep to 
facts of the sense world, and compare what we 
know, through sense here, to further things. Instead 
of a philosophy of mathematical increments like 
Newton's, the richer will be one of volumes in their 
variations. It is not lineal but solid measure that 
will best explain the universe. 

THE GEOLOGIES. 

The order, outwards, of the earth must be : some 
very heavy, frozen, cramped, inmost substance; 
change at last to granite; lighter, softer stones; 
earth; water; air; some lighter fiery substance; and 
so on. But how do granite, and igneous rocks, 
on this theory, make their appearance as highest 
outmost mountains ? When the earth, at its periodic 
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time, formed a nucleus out of the whirliug steam 
that it was for its steam period, the particles would 
not all form regularly in a whirling globe ; and the 
valleys are little hollows between the final harden- 
ing after-gatherings, making the ordinary strata fill 
up the hollows as far as possible. It is forgotten 
how comparatively small and thin the whole of the 
strata are to the mass of the earth ; granite itself, 
which seems to be a greater deposit than all strata 
above it, must be comparatively thin, for its weight 
is too trifling to make up the mystery of earth's 
weight. Instead of granite being pushed up through 
strata, strata in a soft state fell on it in its irregular 
crusting, and formed faults and slides from mountain 
tops, and all the phenomena we see, just as melting 
snow-flakes would arrange themselves on a board 
spread with pyramidals. The growth, too, of strata 
is from above. The deficiency of heat is taking 
substances ever downward from the air as well as 
from mountains and hills; and the dead creatures 
getting buried,^ more and more is put over them, 
till they are found deep fossils. But how is it that 
fossils of the oldest strata are to be found at the 
surface? That is only by the accident of rain- 
washing, to its greatest possible extent of deluge. 
For example, if the old red sandstone has a fossil 
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appearing high on a granite mountain, what expla- 
nation ? Simply this, that each period of stone- 
forming followed the other, and that the growth on 
the side of the hill was not washed or forced down ; 
but, in the valley, far more fossils and thicker 
stratum may be expected. The pushing-up igneous 
theory does not explain the varied thickness of the 
geological strata. 

It is deficiency of violent heat that made cleav- 
age and strata, when forming. The glaciers show 
how when there is little heat (snow having some) 
great pressure will only make cleavage, not solidity 
like granite. This is because internal heat does 
not fight and puddle it, so to speak, into one mass. 
The viscous plasticity of the glacier river is imper- 
fect. The cleavage of slates was the result of cold 
pressure also, on substances of a certain molecular 
arrangement. Indeed, all crystals owe their exist- 
ence to pressure at a low temperature. 

MEDICINE. 

Disease and health are only diiferences of tem- 
perature. Too much heat or too little makes the 
molecules of the body violent and go in search of a 
lower and a higher habitat than the surface of the 
earth ; dissolution or death being simply the forming 
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of two bodies out of one, as oxygen and hydrogen 
are made out of water. Life is the reverse process. 
The particles seek their like; the heat or spiritual 
part going upward towards heat, the lower part fall- 
ing, if it could, beneath the earth's surface. If the 
earth were liquid, and preserved its present weight 
also, the body without heat would sink, not to the 
centre of the earth, but to the level of its specific 
heat, motion, or gravity ; for the three are aspects of 
the same thing. There is a stratum of human souls, 
or the heat that is called love, above the air encircling 
us; but they cannot come to the earth, any more 
than we can go down and live at the deepest bottom 
of the sea. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

In a new state of the earth, that is to say, when it 
gets volatile again with heat, the fine clay of human 
flesh might collect into a stratum of vapour, from all 
parts of the soil; and when the earth's cooling period 
should return (by reason of the sun's great journey 
through the heavens coming back again to its former 
cycle) a condensation on its prepared surface of 
the two vapours, once before joined, and at certain 
periods of equal heat, would make the whole world 
of men alive again; or more likely only those who by 
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beautiful living preserved the purity of body and 
soul, the others left for ages or for ever in the prison 
of matter — of matter whose motions only tormented 
and never brought joy of united life to their separated 
parts. Language and thought, as well as matter, 
are continually chemical 

GENESIS AND APOCALYPSE. 

'The beginning of things' is a contradiction; 
there was no beginning. There was always motion, 
and motion makes gases, liquids, and solids, according 
as its spirit is active or less so. Life is independent 
motion, within certain limits, called persons. They 
can etherealise or degrade themselves to the personal 
degree ; but they are within the hands of the Spirit 
that 'moves' through the waters of infinite life. 
Terrors of burning and of water and of all dreadful 
things are ever near us ; yet we smile, because the 
veil is over our faces, just as the sailor dances in his 
ship some inches over death. ' There is nothing so 
dangerous as living,' a philosopher has said. Yet 
He, the Spirit, wiU take care of us as being precious 
breath of Himself; the sublime Power of all motions, 
the influence that keeps together and that keeps apart 
the finite things within the infinite boundlessness. 
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GANZ'S SOLILOQUY, 

Why, God, should I sorrow that death feels 
ever at my side ? A few, the fewest minutes* breath- 
lessness, here and now, and my work is done. Then 
stillness, loss unspeakable of every face I loved, — the 
earth is vanity of vanities. Yet why should I not 
sorrow ? My days are swift and fashionless as the 
falling star ; no variety, but a straight, foolish, useless 
streak. Is it an object to live and eat and drink ? 
Yet Thou knowest I should love the great deeds did 
they offer to me ? But what deeds are great ? The 
king ? he is a shadow ; he is in the dust, amid the 
noise and cackling of men, who do not know they 
are fools, before he has reckoned all his titles* Gew- 
gaws of rule, of fame, of gold — is there no reality but 
smiling in the sunshine of life ? Short day as that 
of the qphemerae is ours! It is exactly the same 
length in the face of eternities ? Away with cakes 
to the Cerberus that deep thought is ! Where are 
Milton, Shakespeare, Keats, and my other great 
countrymen who could have all my love? Were 
it not for the memory of them, I could lie down 
and die to-night, and gladly. I love my friends, 
but what does it matter, when I cannot see them, 
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or hear them speak? ,The exile of civilisation is 
hard. The exile of growth is harder. I have to 
follow my star. God helping, my heart will still 
float high, and for me the haven may open that 
gives rest after gallant struggle. My star, if I am 
faithful, will rise zenith height; why should im- 
patience drag me to depths ? Day after day I am 
mourning that the gulf of destruction is within 
inches of me, and that at any moment I shall topple 
in. I do not fear death, but I love work, and my 
soul is full of glorious schemes which might win it 
its peace, and do good to the world of the tenderest, 
sweetest, dearest kind. There may other sons better 
be bom to it ! but, why ? I may have the greatest 
secrets it ever heard, as well as any other ever born 
or to be born. In these matters the individual 
stands face to face with God. There are no small 
humanities, or moralities, or false modesties where 
* truth or nothing ' is the eternal method. If I see 
God, I shall tell faithfully what that sight shall 
inspire. Have I not left father and mother, brother 
and sister, thought of no wife or child, for my 
integrity's sake ? Yet I know that my flesh is still 
weak. Give me strength, Spirit that moves 
through the universe ; breathe Thyself through me, 
and I am the strongest. 
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BOOK 11. 

THE CHANNELS OF THE POPULAR SOUL. 

Illiterate people always laugh at Xerxes beating 
the sea with a whip because it destroyed his 
bridge of boats over the Hellespont What ignor- 
ance does not understand it calls savage, barbaric, 
heathen. It was the most kingly act he could do 
in accordance with the history and mythology of 
his people. By symbols they were trained. Darius, 
with Herodotus witness, knew the language of an 
arrow, earth, and mice as far better than ever so 
many ambassadorial speeches. Our popular expedi- 
ents, or symbols, in the face, say of a tempest caus- 
ing us a great destruction, would be prayer and 
humiliation in the churches. Xerxes expressed a 
whole people's feeling by his simple deed. He could 
tell millions his and their thoughts thus as well 
as or better than newspapers and telegraphs do the 
same thing for us. The ox gores at the dead thing 
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that hurts him; the many-headed beast gets satis- 
faction similarly, as prayers for rain show well. It 
is the most sacred of duties, regal, clerical, pro- 
phetic, to give measured, natural outlet to this, no 
doubt, god-inspired instinct. Wiser than the wisest 
philosopher is the man who can see the awful holi- 
ness and deepest fact that there is in such mytho- 
logy. The dead heads, and deader hearts, know 
not how true popular love is, whatever the object 
may ba 

To us, the cultivated, in a world of more general, 
at all events, different science, now, the angel of the 
Lord that met Balaam, the half-inspired, Pusey's 
* half-converted,' was accident by flood and field, of 
rain or lightning, or some such messenger. The ass 
as a symbol, spoke. To a personifying, anthropo- 
morphic, and animalimorphic people, like the escaped 
slaves of Egypt, the miraculous fable or parable, 
founded on essential fact let it never be forgotten 
(and our highest knowledge is only clearer fable or 
parable, speech, in its purest, being but mythology 
or parable, never while we are men, truth naked), 
was the only way that truth could find its door of 
entrance into their hearts, to make their lives sweet 
and beautiful, and one with the movements of the 
eternal Spirit Words cannot be but suggestively 
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true> never absolutely, because God is the other 
pole to finitude* The child can thus, by symbol 
and tale, unite with God, in his dream of a heaven 
full of toys, as really as the theologian or philo- 
sopher with their ecstasy of conversion or Nirvana* 
They do not get out of the circle ; they only see a 
wider view, of exactly the same intrinsic meaning. 
The lost are those whose hearts are turned inward 
on the earth's matter. Lot's wives looking back, 
bitter pillars of salt. All who turn their eyes out- 
ward on the god-filled sphere celestial are safe, 
whether they see one thousand stars or more than 
the strongest telescope can show. The sign that 
the shorter sight is true, is that it ever wishes for 
further sight, and will secure every step it can on 
this divine pilgrimage, till it reach its power given 
by Nature, and then it still is happy. Here is the ^ 
only true pilgrimage, the genuine education. Know- 
ledge? Give it to us that we may have wisdom; 
not the knowledge which we tie like savages round I 
our necks conspicuously, and run back to show to / 
savage, lost fellows, but the knowledge that knows/ 
how little it all is in that divine light of wisdom] 
which outshines every accomplishment. All th 
languages, sciences of measure and of sight and 
method, are nought, if we look back with them as 
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mockers or as suicidal, proud souls. They are of 
no use but forward use* They are deadly to our 
fellows in any other way. What does these the 
truest good, is to see the banner of knowledge ever 
before them, with the bearer's face to the front con- 
tinually. Thus alone will their faces hold outward 
and upward also to divine regions. Let the leader 
go forward, trusting in his star, and it will not fail 
him, or fail to do the great good for his fellows. 

Brave men, but dark-souled by reason of veils of 
the past over their heads, like iEneadic priests, are 
mourning sadly in pulpits that the old, old story 
has not its old power ; but, let them not fear ; for 
the heart or moral of the story never will change, 
though the story, or incident itself, must. Instead 
of a Moses and his glorious stories (the poet with 
his mythology of the Jews), there must be a Jesus 
and His more glorious stories for the Christians. 
For a Homer and his tales, there must be new poet 
or national decay, and return if unhelped to 
savagery ; lesser Virgilian lights only reviving 
dead fires for a time, though Virgil prolonged 
a Eoman Empire of some civilisation for several 
hundred additional years. For our England there 
comes an Elizabethan age, with its stories, and its 
first man. But Europe now waits another world 
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spirit if it only can get one for its luckiest, future 
life. His story will, without pressing it, thrill to the 
life blood. 

PLANETARY LIFE. 

The presence of great mastodons with. tusks of 
three or four yards, five or six times as long as 
elephants', in northern, now cold regions, is ex- 
plained, not by change of the earth's axis, but by 
the theory of molecular heat, motion, and gravity 
being one thing, and that the earth grew cooler, less 
swift in its molecular particles, weightier, periodi- 
cally and regularly, leaving these animals in places 
according with the temperature. The pleistocene 
was the producer of such life, and where the pleisto- 
cene is not, the temperature must have been different. 
It may have been pleistocene, too, in India, genera- 
tions, cycles, before it was in the north. 

The reason why there are elephants or mastodonic, 
heat-needing creatures still on the surface of the 
earth in equatorial regions, is because the soil there 
is further from the centre of the earth than in the 
north, and therefore of lighter molecular consistency, 
and hotter. This is the life excess of heat that 
allows elephants to live there best. If compression 
goes further on, the elephant will die out, and cold 
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get near the tropics ; if the cycle has come, the exten- 
sion will begin again, and the mastodons will be 
back to contend with other life. The planets will 
become cometic before they return. Comets are 
only planets in their more gaseous, burning states. 

The discoveries of new planets have something to 
say to this, as well as the disappearance of comets. 
That comets can come in contact with other planets, 
is as impossible as that atoms in steam should do 
more than peacefully separate their particles, or 
draw them together a little nearer. There is no 
antagonism, only degree of love, between the planets. 
Yet we know that heat is caused by approaching 
comets. They are much more real things than 
shadows of light, as some ingenious philosophers 
have guessed. They are attendants of the suns of 
other systems, just as our planets themselves are of 
ours. 

THE ARTIST AND HIS COUNTERFEIT. 

There are two kinds of artists, just as there are 
moral and spiritual souls. There are the trimmers, 
the superficialists, the amateurs, not loving beauty 
for itself, but for its advantages, socially and selfishly. 
As some girls learn dancing and singing, not that 
they like them, but because they may win them 
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husbands and other goods of the everyday sort, so 
do the half-artists seem wrapped up with interest 
in beauty^ There are men and women who write 
external books — mere newspaper and a little dead- 
fancy decoration^ — and think they are great artists. 
They must be born again, as the theologians put the 
game truth, in dealing with the artistry of living. 
Their works are dead works, destructive to them- 
selves and others. 

The true artists energise altogether beneath the 
passing beauties of fashion's types, and work with 
immortal types. Mere realism, though that of a Greek 
statue, is damnable to souls. People say Shakespeare 
draws real men and women. The fact is that he 
never drew any one at aU approaching reaUty. and 
this is his special excellence. Why they seem so 
living, is that they are drawn according to the 
essential types of men and women, in every soul. 
This is why they seem so familiar to us. Falstaff, 
who has been thought a real character, if he existed 
for an hour in the flesh, as the dramatist required 
his shape to be, would have been an absolute horror 
to every man, good and bad alike ; as it is, he is as 
refreshing as all new visions of types are. The 
great artists have toiled and toiled till they got into 
the true imaginative element ; and if they are faith- 
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ful, what they make from the pattern there is 
immortal, delightful, life-inspiring. 



SATURN'S RING. 

Floating, and not attraction of gravitation, is 
the word to express the system of worlds, because 
it includes motion and weight. The ring of Saturn 
has been the insoluble puzzle hitherto ; but it may 
be solved by saying that what we see is the swift 
motion of one, or several, or thousands of its satellites 
going round it till they seem, just as a swiftly moved 
piece of burning stick, a solid ribband of material. 
Either Saturn is much smaller than is thought, or 
its satellites have floating power of a kind regulated 
by the substance of the planet. The satellites which 
form the ring are very light, but the state of heat 
keeps them from the sphere, and the speed is great, so 
that they seem to a telescope a solid ring. The ring 
is simply their orbit Possibly the moon, if it went 
exactly round the earth with never-changing orbit, 
would show the same appearance to an eye from 
other planets that Saturn's ring does to us ; but the 
moon ever varies its circles ; and if the ring of Luna 
should appear, even faintly, round the earth, it 
would be broad and vaporous-looking, quite other 
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than the solid-looking object Saturn's ring seems. 
That a solid ring should whirl round a sphere, as 
some seem to think possible, is against all proba- 
bility, let whatsoever weight or consistency be 
allowed it. The sun with its system for a ring, is 
an exact counterpart to Saturn. 

The cause of the moon being uninhabited, and 
without atmosphere, is that it has pressed so close 
together that it is the coldest of objects. The north 
and south of this globe owe their coldness mainly to 
the fact that they are nearer to the pressed centre of 
the earth. Our Arctic navigators, if, instead of play- 
ing at schoolboy, had been weighing every stone 
they could find, so as to get comparison with equa- 
torial stones (and the various earths too), something 
might be found to give new fruit of knowledge and 
power for us. It is only on science that we can lean 
for help, if food get too little for mouths ; and we 
never know where the good things are to come 
from. Bacon wisely said that specialists are apt to 
hunt in one track, and pay no attention to acci- 
dents; whereas accidents have been the salvation 
of mankind, through discovery of inventions as of 
the compass, and so on. 
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CHEMICAL IMMORTALITY, 

Immortality can be imagined even on a material 
view of things. If the planets go through a varied 
course, a time will come when the elements, wher- 
ever they are, will reunite inevitably. If we are buried 
or cremated, we are not lost. But granted that we 
go into the open ImpersonaUty, this is as good as 
lost, as everyone really feels when he thinks of it. 
The likelihood is, however, that what was once 
personality will become so again in due time. Here 
is the origin of the Christian Purgatory. Suppose 
the earth by increasing pressure (its weight daily 
augmenting by what we call growth of vegetables, 
&c., and by what is collection of matter out of the 
aether, and from the planetary bodies) gets thus 
colder and colder till man die ofif it, and be shut up 
in the grave whether of clay or sether ; when it 
reaches its limit of cold it will begin to grow warm, 
and arouse its loved ones from their sleep to organic 
life again. Thus, through the endless periods, alter- 
nate sleep and waking may be the rule, as we have 
the smaller symbols of it already in our day and 
night, our sleeping and waking, our seasons of death 
and growth. All the analogies point to such eternal 
history. 
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The geological record is only one page of the great 
book whose leaves are infinite. Bather is it like a 
parchment that is eternal^ from which old things 
are wiped away, by purifying heat, that the new 
may again be written, God's own palimpsest, where 
no deficiencies are. This record is following at 
present to the cold point; all the animals and trees 
getting smaller, but more beautiful and organic. 
Greater cold may destroy the beauty of man and 
may raise new creatures ; but this seems to be the 
decaying side, when no new animals are formed. 
Only when the heat begins again do new creatures 
rise. When it reaches its height, and begins to 
decrease, then shells, fishes, reptiles, megatheria, 
vertebrata, and at last, man again will reappear as 
before. The order will never change. 



KEATS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 

There is no genuine love in spiritually unborn, 
lyrical souls like Shelley and Byron; there are 
only the elements of it. Shelley would wipe all 
ofif the earth but his evanescent, pallid men and 
women. The fully admitted poet has dismissed the 
boy cruelty and intensities ; Tennyson's youthful 
sling and stone of * love of love, scorn of scorn, hate 
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of hate/ Shakespeare allowed Prospero to forgive 
his supplanters ; and not only them, but his would- 
be murderers. Indeed, he set these last to work 
again in the very home of the true poet, where of all 
places they, to natural hearts, would seem to have 
least right to dwelL Only one other soul has 
reached such ideal in, 'Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do/ This was divinest of 
poetry that life has yet shown. 

Indignation comes from small frivolous hearts. 
What to be indignant about ? Who that knows the 
darkness and utter goodness (if it only knew how to 
act) that are in the worst human nature, would be 
indignant ? It is because he is the less divine, and 
the more devilish, when he has to call up such 
feelings. No scorn, no hate, but punishment, if it is 
needed, habits or morals being perfected by pleasure 
and pain, as the snows and frosts are for healing 
and preparing ways for new fruit; besides this, 
nothing but help and love. In our times, such basis 
is glorified truth to us ; but we diminish it, till the 
horn of our strength goes out in darkness, alas, for 
periods. But again the silver crescent of thought 
begins to increase over the world's darkness, and we 
become men. 

Shelley is our type of the unregenerate, but intense 
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lover of beauty, the Greek of the lyric type, the 
hater of ugliness ; while Keats is the Greek of the 
higher type, the man whose broad sympathies feel 
the movements of all the gods, and of all their 
varied supplemental work. No querulous, diapha- 
nous thrillings and morbid dyings of the Sappho, 
hectic, and hysteric kinds with Keats, though ill 
enough of body, but freedom, emotion, mastered 
yet full, Olympian ease, the spirit of all the free, 
brave, first artists. Had he lived, the quality of 
his work points that he would have been England's 
greatest maker. Neither Milton, Spenser, no, nor 
Shakespeare, had such calm, magnificent power at 
his age. Better things than he has done cannot 
be found perhaps in any of them. In quality he 
is their equal, in quantity he is England's greatest 
loss. Milton's young days alone rival, but do not 
surpass his. 



DIVINE ARRIVAL, 

The Immaculate Conception is the ethnic, Hebrew 
expression of the same fact that the Graeco-Komana 
had in the yoimg virgin, the Pythia, possessed by 
the god. The result of this possession, was, in like 
manner, the Word, or directive saving speech for 
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the nations. There is no doubt but that the 
Pythiae were true poetesses or prophetesses in the 
divine rage or frenzy ; and that it was induced by 
ceremony or ritual of sight and hearing, and perhaps 
also by the effluvia of some natural substance in the 
Delphic cave, as well as by femiaine susceptibility 
to enthusiasm, the Pythiae also being learned 
girls. It is, however, not necessary to suppose any 
physical cause of inspiration. Consultation of the 
Urim and Thummim, 'truth' and 'right,' by the 
Hebrew High Priest, and also his entrance once a 
year to see the 'light,' are the same phenomenon of 
exalted human emotion induced by highest possible 
awe of true ceremony. Possession, from that of the 
Berserker warrior in actual fight, to the fiendlike 
Hindoo or Persian foaming like an incarnate fury 
(Plato and Shakespeare's poetic frenzy of the votes 
being the best glory), is the most wonderful of 
all the facts and mysteries of human nature. It 
is of the same nature as genius, as the sacrament of 
love, and as a ll special individu aljsms. The people 
do right when they are awed by such presences; 
even the Indian savage's respect for the wdtless 
creatures, is a sublime piece of wisdom of the 
instinct. Assuredly, Christian theologians made 
the greatest of all mistakes, and in fact, committed 
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suicide, in accusing this phase of what they 
foolishly called paganism as imposture. This is 
the one savour of good that kept the old nations 
even so noble and healthy as they were. When it 
created no more new mythology, that is, died, then 
Greece and Eome became a prey to eagles of men 
and ideas. The spirit of divination, alas for us 
if it has left us. Christians or not in name. The 
'pagans' had likewise their lustration or baptism, 
and their eucharistic meal or supper, libative wine 
and flesh, just as we have. 



GANZ ON VISION AND FASTING. 

I dreamt last night, in a supernaturally clear way, 
of Milton's method of harmonising his verse 
paragraphs. It seemed as if each had a 'motive' 
which played throughout the piece of - a certain 
number of lines, and that in the last sentence it 
brightened up to high finish and distinctness out 
of the dim glory. More and more does it grow on 
me, that in vision of the night, if one is in a 
spiritualised state by deep thought as a habit, and 
with very temperate living, great invasions of the 
unknown are possible. It is a hard discipline, but 
it has a correspondingly high reward. There is 
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some truth in the asceticism of the wholly unselfish 
kind ; perhaps the most that man can have. 

THE FALL OF MAN. 

The tales of Prometheus and of the House of 
Tantalus are from the same ground of reality as that 
of the fall of man from Eden, and his recovery by 
redemption — awaking from ignorance, and at last, 
securing free manhood out of the slavery, and skill to 
create, and be of one mind with the great Creator. 

THE BREAKERS OF BREAD AND STONES. 

It is not much wonder the churches have little 
power over the many ; the miracle is that they have 
any at all, as matters now are. Is there a single 
clergyman who is an example of devotion of all 
sense-joy for spiritual ideality's sake, among a 
thousand ? Without being fanatical at all, what is 
there spiritually inspiring to the people, in seeing 
supposed spiritual leaders who are, comparatively 
with ancient prophets, lapped over heiad and ears 
in sense-joy — fine clothes, fine houses, fine women, 
and all that kind? To teach the people to bear 
their hard, but if inspirited by contact with 
creative souls, merry fate of toil bravely, the true 
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heroes ought to suffer most, if for nought else, for 
victorious example. The bom leader wishes, like 
Charles XII. of Sweden, to be first on the enemy's 
land. Scheming all that heaven and hell can 
suggest, to get a fair and handsome brood into their 
luxurious, material nests, but, spiritually considered, 
degrading, damning dens — these are the modern 
prophets ! Locusts and wild honey ; Simeon 
Styliteses, with thighs rotting on the pillar-tops in 
the moon-dews : such need to be illustrated again. 

But there is another way of considering the sub- 
ject, which these men may possibly contemplate 
with more equanimity. The people, are being fed 
otherwise. The spirit of life and living truth has 
left the churches, and therefore it is allowable to 
batten on the corpse, and to cannibalise, crying 
' blood, blood * like furies ! It is another case of 
the many such, of living on the struggling, slaving 
people by the dead weight of others' past good 
deeds. There is no sentiment, no spirituality in 
the matter ; it is merely political, material ' goods ' 
luck, and must so be considered. 

Science Jias wasted, that is, wisely passed, the old 
systems of reverence ; and the churches are unable 
to raise the new banner, which is life to man, and 
further encouragement to advance of science. 
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Sons of men coming eating and drinking, does not 
mean, as our church and chapel prophets think, or 
at all events wish, the same kind of thing as ' Eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.' This is the real 
gospel of the people's guides now. Macbeth's soli- 
loquy may be theirs, * Life is but a walking shadow/ 
Their love of money, of luxury, of ease, of notoriety, 
of ridiculous world honours — are they not the people 
to be converted, and not to convert ? What lessons 
do they teach but drunkenness, envy, pride, and all 
sensuality? It is no high test at all that is thus 
applied to them. Priests of Baal, the corn and wine 
producer, they are all worshippers, not of the true 
God behind the sun, but of the sun itself, with its 
eastern or other poor merely worldly, money-making 
rays. They fight for high seats in society's temples. 
*I am richer than thou' is the new Pharisaic 
formula, with the same essence in it. It is no use 
distinguishing the denomination — the poorest dis- 
senters are as greedy, and what they call practical; as 
sonorous about the rise of prices as money-changers, 
or as the richest bishops. Their practice should 
look to the souls and estates of others, not to their 
own, else they are no priests and prophets for their 
race. The use of a prophet is to have faith in the 
dignity of human nature and the worthlessness of 
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the inessential, as Diogenes could tell our sage men. 
* Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,' has been changed to * Thou shalt feed the ox 
that should tread out the com with the finest of the 
wheat, keep all the flies away from him, adore him 
as Egypt did her cattle, and above all, let him not 
do any treading.' 

The matter of worldly substance, however, is a 
trifling part of the question. What is horrible is 
to know the utter corruption and incongruity and 
falsehood. The richest, greatest man, after all, can 
only indulge his sense to a certain daily and nightly 
limit. The fearful fact for the churches, is that 
their true occupation is gone. Spirituality will be 
supplied in some way, inevitably, to the people, but 
in scantier streams, because of these obstructive 
dead heads, who have lost all idea of what God's 
work for His elect, higher souls is. Their bishops 
are, and have been, maundering among the high 
places of the drama, as if these did not eternally 
depend on mere sunshine of Baal, and as if they had 
not always their Ashtaroth groves of corruption 
attached for Nature's needs. Go to the valleys, and 
feed the true flocks of God, and you will do more 
good there; al^o to the mimes, fickle as the flies of the 
Zeebub sunbeams. Jeroboams of the churches ought 
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to know the difiference, not discuss if there is one, 
between the temple and the high-place. Well may 
some solitary Elijah cry bitterly now, * I, even I, 
alone am left to worship Thee, the true God ; and 
they shall seek my life, in their hearts, when they 
know that I say so.' 

If there are seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal, that is, to gold, to political 
contemporary suns, to sensuality of house, food, or 
of relationship ; they will not be found, for most 
part, in the ruined city of Christendom, but out in 
the deserts of coastless Bohemias or Saharas, fed 
by the ravens of chance, on the flesh of hardest 
living. God does not give His great gifts without 
corresponding suffering and struggle. An Italian 
nation has its resurrection through the prophetic 
devotion of a somewhat charlatanic (as who is 
not?) starving, single, hunted Mazzini, A people's 
children have their food from the dreams of a self- 
denying, plain, Scot-Brummagem Watt, from an 
earnest, boorish Stephenson, or from the land-bred, 
land-loving, and agricultural-people-loving Quesnay, 
the father of material political economy. If these 
are half truths, the intentions of their discoverers 
were undoubtedly single and devoted; indeed, they 
never drove their discoveries to logical absurdities. 
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as their followers do. They knew that they had 
only part of the problem. For there is always 
spiritual as well as political economy. 



WARS. 

The publication of a true book, hot from the soul, 
is a far greater event for man, than the taking of the 
greatest city. 



NECESSITY AND FREE WILL. 

Lower temperature would make even aether, not 
to say air and water, solid. Heat, which is motion 
and freedom, saves organic existence, in other words, 
will-ruled bodies. The moral questions of responsi- 
bility and free-will are resolvable here; for free- 
will is the condition of personal existence. It is 
one with it, as heat is one with motion ; neither can 
exist apart. If I am a person, I have a free wiU. 
If I am not a person, I have to be ruled by necessity, 
as part of the thing. Balancing of motives is ridi- 
culous doctrine ; it considers man as detached from 
his sphere, and that he is only a logical existence. 
Matthew Arnold's sarcasm of 'property in itself* 
had good foundation. There is continual flow back* 
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wards and forwards ; and efifects are never commen- 
surate with their causes, because the element of 
infinity always mixes with them both. We know 
this element, over and above knowing efifects and 
causes; and this sweeps Hume's theory to the 
winds. Logically, he is right, that we are in a chaos 
of ideas, but, really, he is wrong; for when we 
attain our manhood of soul, we find the unity, th 
infinite, to which all these visions of fact called 
causes and efiTects tend. To see God at intervals 
assures us that we exist, and are safe fellow-workers 
with the infinite Presence. It is not Cogito, ergo 
mm, but Sum, ergo mm. Here is the source of the 
true authority of divine men, that when asserted 
fully never fails. 

HEBREW AND GRMCO-ROMAN CULTURES. 

A The difference, to ordinary moods, between read- 

r \ ing the Greeks or Eomans, say Cicero On Old Age 

vJr as an example, and a Hebrew prophet or writer, is 

\that the latter bullies you, as an eager child or very 

young philosopher does, with the importance of 

iJ^hat he has to say, while the other charms you 

with the manly ease of 'Take or leave it as you 

choose, this is trua' As popular instruments the 
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Hebrew is infinitely the more powerful and imme- ^ 
diate in eflfect ; whether he is of so influential power, 
through the ages, is quite another question. The 
spirit of men like Cicero, Socrates, Alexander, is in 
our inmost blood, as a daily, hourly factor of every 
deed. It is to our excited moods the Hebrews 
appeal. There is something of the frenzied in us 
all; but the Greeks, and especially the Bomans, 
made it their whole culture to suppress this in its 
more demonstrative shapes, Tully had to defend 
Murena from the charge of being a dancer, when he 
aspired to be consul Bacchantism, it is true, is the 
equivalent to modem revivalism; but it was pro- 
secuted under difficulties, and the Bomans reached 
the anticlimax in the phrase of Cicero, Nemo saMat 
nisi insdbrius — no one dances unless drunk. Were 
it not for the people who, in their ignorance, by 
youth or poverty, are always pagans, and need the 
sensual culture of dance, song, procession, circuses, 
even drunkenness, as Luther has shown, the Greek 
and Boman calmness and firmness were the true 
culture or worship for all life ; as it was, it left the 
people, by pride, by contemptuous exclusiveness, to 
rot in ignorance which bred slaveries, crimes, and 
unspeakable things. 



/ 
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ANIMAL CLAY. 

There may be a kind of clay, the refuse of animal 
matter, from which creation is continued. Eatable 
clay, if there is such, must have some such origin. 
Chalk and coral are animal matter. Would new 
chemical conditions resolve them into life again? 
The resurrection of man's clay could be predicted, 
if this were answered affirmatively. 



BACKSLIDING. 

When -^neas had passed through three days and 
three nights of darkness (like Jonah in the stomach 
of Leviathan or of the sulky Devil ; like Christ in 
the heart of the earth or, as it is said better, in 
hell), he landed on the island of the Strophades. 
The killing of the oxen of the sun, meant that he 
accepted after deep, mental despair 'the good the 
gods provided ; ' in other words, after asceticism and 
despair of single darkness, came license, and on his 
feasts of sense the harpies of beautiful faces and 
foul bodies flew. He, like Faust, gave up the 
'soul' and pursued 'sense knowledge;' and then 
the devil and madness — wilful sin and witchcraft- 
were with him. But for -^neas there was a promised 

£ 
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land, an Italy. His wilderness was not to be a 
grave, as it is for those born in the Egypt of old 
dispensations. Only the young, the Calebs and 
Joshuas, get over the Jordan of new thought; and, 
to the seer, they are therefore all but the sole care. 



SOUL REALMS. 

The ancients had arrived at such a height of 
civilisation as to enjoy the most beautiful of all 
games, that of personifying the unspeakably charm- 
ing, even when most terrible, experiences of the 
inner soul. They knew that it is only the dead 
souls that are for ever tossing, unconsciously except 
that pain never dies, on the sea of mere raw sense. 
A VirgU played to an Augustus's literary eyes as 
well as to the single-sighted people. 

To the truly cultivated, this is the sweetest 
'division' of all the divisions that Nature, for its 
processes of health and harmony, needs. Why could 
we now not realise again the dream that is nearest 
truth? The Elizabethans had well nigh reached 
the old Greek freedom. The youthful national 
exuberance, however, was too much for perfect art. 
The visit to one of her subjects of the Eairy 
Queen of Spenser's political intention (where at 
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each vantage point she had to stop to hear the 
poetic speech of the genius of whatever objects — 
woods, streams, bridges, forts, or gates) brought 
Olympus down from the green upper heights to 
English vales. The time was not ripe enough. 
Highest art's masterpieces are wrought from nothing, 
and all things are made not out of ' facts,' but out of 
dream! 

LEGENDARY TRUTH. 

There is truth within every great legend, as there 
is kernel in the nut. That man was made from 
clay, the tradition of most races, is all but scientific 
proof of our creation from the earth at a certain 
period of gestation, through moisture and heat. 
We have analogies of the same thing occurring in 
cheese and animal matter. Whether clay is the 
bridge between mineral and animal life is the 
question. It is said that clay can support life, and 
no other mineral can, therefore it is near vegetable 
and animal 

LOVE OF ANGELS. 

livy says of Ehea Silvia, with strange mixture 
of faith and doubt, that the births of her sons 
Bomulus and Bemus owed themselves to the gods' 



I 
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institution; in the personal, theological sense, too, 
of the Hebrew poetry of fact. Vi compressa Vestalis 
cum geminum partum edidisset (seu ita rata seu quia 
deus auctor culpoi Jwnestior erat) Martem incertcB 
stirpis patrem nuncupate 'Mars came to me, and 
I conceived, and bare him two sons,' is the language 
of the royal maiden about her Jacob and Esau, and 
the thought also. Was it not the fact, in some true 
sense ? 

Longing human nature, how the tenderest 
hearts of us would fain embrace in love the beings 
without beginning of years or, as with us, alas, 
end of days, so that we should escape this wearing 
away to the land of the dead ! If we are tempted 
to dream, is it wonderful, when we know what 
sorrow is, and when we find solace to the torn heart 
in the dream? What are religions but beautiful 
feasts,' decorated as much as popular wish allows? 
Let us not think of the delris and burnt-out candles. 
It may be but one of many feasts. Are they the 
wiser who are so knowing and scientific that they 
cannot enjoy the lit banquet, for the darkness and 
squalor that must follow ? What does the wise man 
know more truly than that now is the time of 
possession and deed? and that if this is realised, 
the highest human thought to lead to best action is 
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found? We are racing against time; the brave 
will mark their days with most and strongest deeds. 
Let no one despise the dream side of human nature. 
It is for this that political economy, valuable and 
serviceable in its proper place, exists. When we 
die sense facts are gone for us and our race, so far 
as our help is concerned. What dignifies dream 
pleasures or poetic joys over personal sensuality, 
which is also a fruit to be plucked if we are wise, 
is that they do not die in our own persons, but live 
to elevate and delight and strengthen others. Let 
us not grumble at the religion which gives life or 
spiritual activity to its devotees. Man's destruction 
is in the absence of imaginative joy. If science 
take away all fancy and dream, even to the religions 
themselves, it will destroy the flower of manhood, 
and leave the burnt stalk, the ashes of uncleanness 
and death. The fact is, that science never can do 
this ; for out of any new discovery the poetic souls 
will immediately try to weave the dreams that are 1^ 
their only true lives, the only harbours of rest for 
their spirits, the sole realisations of heaven. There 
need be no contest between seekers after bare sense 
knowledge and spiritual knowledge: if the former 
are limited by nature to the sense kingdom, all their 
efforts will never raise them out of it; the latter 
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will, if true men, find God's glory in the exactest 
chemistry, to its meanest objects. It is want of 
width of brain, and imperfect culture, that keep 
men in such anxiety about some impossible contest 
between science and religion, the former being the 
truest servant of the latter, while the creative spirit 
of the artist is alike master of both sciences and 



religions. 



ORIGINS. 



Faustulus the shepherd and the Laurentian 'wolf ' 
his wife (the Joseph and Pharaoh's daughter of the 
Eomans, the shepherd and his wife or Space, the 
*dog' of the Medes and Persians, which saved 
exposed Cyrus from the eternal wicked uncle) knew 
from the beginning that they were nourishing sons 
of David, souls drawn from the water, sons of salt 
Venus, kingly souls — Begium stirpem apud se educari. 
Cyruses are bold to say Fecisse se ut reges before 
all men. Eomulus and Eemus form a kind of Cain 
and Abel, and also of Jacob and Esau. It is as 
likely as not that Eomulus was the younger. Har- 
pago the Mede ate unknowingly his own child before 
Ityn's adventure. Poor augurers — six birds sooner 
were as good as twelve birds later; and the ener- 
getic Eomulus, like all the Alexanders at Gordium, 
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solved your dijBlcult riddle with his blow. Action is 
^1 al ways easier than thought ; true, Goethe, and it 
is often better, and oftener, alas, worse than thought. 
Hercules, just as Christ and all original men, says, 
' I am the Son of God ' — Jove natiis. The people 
hear and perceive not. The men are men of autho- 
rity. All the religions are the children of Man's- 
Soul and Sense-World ; their blood is one at heart. 



PROVINCIALISM AND THE PHILISTINE. 

In the essay 'Functions of Criticism,' Matthew 
Arnold has reached his highest— a man of very 
curious length and breadth. That the creative 
freedom of art is the greatest delight on earth, is a 
high thought that he hardly seems to realise, though 
he has expressed it. It almost seems as if he had 
found a jewel of inestimable price somehow which 
he uses for commonest occasions. If he had 
thoroughly toiled for the thought, he would have 
had quite other value for it. 

Perhaps he is exemplifying his suicidal doctrines 
of provincialism and philistinism. Of all men of 
original power he has most of both. What is playing 
at nicknames and trifling with Bishop This or Bishop 
That, with passing daily sheets, as these know and 
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profess they are, called Telegraph, Times, or Fall \ 
Mail, with 'British Colleges of Health* that show 
lions and statues of Hygeia in some obscure London 
street — what is all this but provincialism, even 
Philistinism ? It is thought of like quality with vil- 
lage scandal, cathedral-city futilities, or aesthetic- 
lady drawing-rooms. The number who live in a 
village, even the greatest one, does not in itself 
elevate matters. 

With some good suggestion no doubt, still his 
essay on the use of academies like the French is of 
the same temper. What does a French Academy do 
but manufacture provincialism and philistinism ; in ^ 
plainer words, make mediocrity ? Better a thousand 
times new attempts than dead conservative pedan- 
tries. Do languages not grow and decay ? Arnold 
would have an eternal Sanhedrim of scribes and phari- ^ 
sees, to stone the prophets, as conservative priests 
of all guilds love to do. It may do him good service 
to be killed on this question with a feather of the 
bird he has declined towards too often, a harpy one, 
the theology of the churches. Had Arnold been a 
Frenchman he would lonsr since have been lost in / 

fossils ; and we should not have had his curiously 
charming writing-— charming because so much the 



that tame coterie of scribes and holier-than-thou 
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union of strength, partial beauty, 'shaded goddess 
grey ' dignity, with weakness, pedantry, bigotry, and 
a peculiar kind of foppish and scholastic foolishness 
side by side with sage enough bearing. 

No man of first quality of mind would attend as 
he does, and, alas, as Buskin did too much, to the 
incidental criticism of busy journalists. If the note 



of him were required, this alone might suffice. Pro- 
vincialism is a curious weapon. The Australian 
boomerang is said to have a trick of returning in a 
formidable way on an ignorant master. It is not 
places or persons, whether ' lamps of civilisation ' 
like Paris, London, Jerusalem, Oxford, Brussels, or 
even Carlyles and Euskins, not to mention mediocre 
Jouberts, St. Beuves, and all that kind, that make 
the atmosphere the opposite of provincial. It is 
where genius that knows its kingdom is, it may be / 
with Elijah in the caves of the wilderness fed by the 
birds of the air, that the freedom of universality exists. 
Pharisaism is not incompatible with the mere culture — J 
by talent ; rather, the inevitable companion. 



SHOWS. 



Urbanism of the best type begins to dispense with 
ritual in political and in all work. The shows, royal 
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or mayoral, are for the young, the rural, the unculti- 
vated, as great machines of training. It is a mistake, 
on the part of rulers, to pass the requirements of a 
people in ritual. The newspapers are a safe guide 
to modem statesmen as to how much or how little 
may be needed of ceremony. Fine dresses are a 
necessary stage of training. Barbaric gold is a 
powerful master of the rude mind. No wise man 
forgets this ; but he always strives to lead men 
beyond this elementary stage. The last civilisatio 
is man meeting man as if they were spirits. This is 
the top of educational achievement ; and it is nothing 
but education, from mouths and babble for the babe 
to the application of the British Constitution to 
life as one of the greatest teaching machines. The 
Queen is the first official teacher. The strongest 
teachers are the thinkers. 




MEN OF SCIENCE, 

It is suggestive that only the crude, half-taught 
multitude keep up the ovation to men of science ; 
the experienced, the loving, the thoughtful standing 
away from these, in great degree, modem alchemists 
and Cagliostros. The element of quackery mixes 
largely in the work of our highest British Associa- 
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tionists. To fool the people, the newspaper, half- 
trained people with the rest, is the undersong ; as 
the rhyme or metre of the Paracelsuses and Empe- 
docleses was to cheat all men into the belief that they 
were gods. In all cases, the cloven hoof, in the form 
of gown, slippers, or other debris, appears in the end. 
Take our Tyndalls, Huxleys, Darwins, and even 
our Thomsons, Taits, and Stewarts, who are, of their 
kind, more genuine toilers, and ask what have they 
done for men. Will they stand the test of practice ? 
Watts, Stephensons, and such spirits, are the true 
men of science; the others are but scholastics. 
These last reduced themselves to general sight long 
since in logic ; the next good thing will be that they 
be recognised as the quacks and death-producers 
they are in the region of science. Yet no doubt 
they will be then too much wronged, as is the 
popular way. It is evening-lecture philosophy which 
thinks the Middle Age intellect was occupied with 
questions of how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle. There is always some truth with 
the pedants, and often much spoil for a wider seer. 
The people know instinctively that positivists are 
false prophets. The worst of it is that, like all 
fanatics, these believe in themselves and their scien- 
tific findings. 
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The whole theory of the reign of science that 
seems to have just dawned, is answered, and made 
ridiculous enough, by saying that, like the quantity 
of force or water in the universe, so that of mytho- 
logy never varies. Mythology changes its shapes; 
no more. In the newest science there is as much 
supernaturalism as there was in the oldest state of 
living that has ever been among men. Do not these 
very men get, though they have a minimum of the 
prophetic spirit in them, now and again a glimpse 
through the doors of sense, till all their science looks 
even to themselves small enough ? To melt into the 
blue azure, to stand speechless before the unknown, to 
delirate over a primordial form, or to feel awed over 
mysteries better kept sacred — what are these but 
startling glimpses (like nail-prints to St. Thomas) 
vouchsafed to men tyrannised over by, lost in, sense, 
except at rare intervals ? In such moods the fuller- 
living, deeper, truer men dwell for periods. The 
earth's best prophets have their tabernacle on the 
mount of God where such moods are all but habitual. 



MARTYRDOMS. 

To try to burn a Galileo, and to poison a Socrates, J [ 
are not such mad things as the superficial popularists 
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would lead ua to believe. Such men forget by the 

limitations of their genius, or by self-will, that there 

are such great social facts as personal and national 

growth, and that the true thinker is as careful to 

suit his remedy to his time as the true doctor is in 

the case of a patient. If a doctor, even in ignorance, 

oflfers the patient, say, in the beginning of a fever, 

that which only suits him towards the end, and 

the patient lose his life through want of skill, where 

is the culprit ? One life, too, is less important 09 

P plainest arithmetical consideration than that of a 

I society that is national, and which may become cos- 

I mopolitan. If thinkers are doctors whose medicines 

I may kill millions, and if they have due honour for 

such possession of power, must they not bear also the 

responsibility and risk of their mistakes ? 

The subject of martyrdom has another side than 
that commonly shown to the many. It would not, 
perhaps, be far from truth to say, that all martyrdoms 
if not mistakes, which they possibly may be, are the 
doubted signs of limitation in the natures of those 
martyred. Dying for truth is rhetorical nonsense. 
The 'shaded goddess grey' is never seen. To die 
for mythology, which is ever flowing and changing, 
is the mistake of ignorance, in short, of the worst 
form of ignorance — pedantry; the ignorance that 
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thinks it is knowledge, and therefore has its eyes 
shut to all sunlight that comes from the dazzling 
orb of fact. In science it is the same thing. Small 
minds must run round all the corners of the earth, 
disturbing everything, for their own personal glori- 
fication in the main; not content to wait for the 
ripening of new changes, which are the life to men ; 
not meantime toiling, recording, acting as they can 
without disobedience. The example of irreverence 
^nd disobedience is a worse evil than the good they 
offer would prove to be, mixed as it is with so much 
self-wiU. The Socrateses and Christs who will 
empty the clouds of their dwellers, and the past 
histories of their prophets and law-makers, as being 
futilities, and who wiU not first skilfully supply 
new objects for men's souls to love and live by, may 
expect the consequences of their want of skill. 
Laws in morals are as firm as those of gravitation, in 
/ Jf the sense that being broken they will have the com- 
pensation. Though such noble, new mythology- 
makers are the very salt of life, they cannot be 
forgiven by the Spirit of existence, but must su£Fer 
the penalty of their dark moments of agony, when 
what to do is the horror of all horrors to them. * 
my fellows, that I knew how at this time to show 
that it is love in me which has been working thus 
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contrarily in you/ is the prayer of prayers in the 
heart of those whom Light for a time may have 
forsaken. 

Only from the high souls that know this region 
of terrible darkness, so near often to the supreme 
brightness, can such glorious, truly poetic souls find 
a shadow of the right sympathy. A frank, well- 
cultured Xenophon is the kind of friend to follow to 
this Thermopylae of a great man's fate ; the fewest 
will be able to pass on through the paths where 
sleep, especially the day sleep of muddy brains, is so 
apt to blind them to what is really going on. 

If even friends flee, why blame the many, who 
have so little light to guide them, and whose instinct 
of love is so strong that they will kill, not knowing 
what they do, those whom otherwise they would die 
for. Does not a crude Napoleon get millions to die 
for him and his vulgar family crownings? It is 
cruel talk which hunts down with curses this or 
that race, who have been the, in reality, unwilling 
ministers of vengeance, or rather of unfulfilled or 
broken infinite, moral law. Perhaps it is about as 
near truth as can be written, that the Athenians, 
the Jews, and the Eoman Catholics (though these 
last are less to be apologised for, seeing they per- 
secuted with rigour mere rank and file, whose influ- 
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ence for good or evil was small) were never warmer in 
their love for humanity than when they were exer- 
cising, as they thought, ignorantly to large degree, 
self-defence against the chosen men. 

These are subjects which are quite unsuited for 
popular, dramatic lecturing, or even weekly periodic 
exposition, by voice or type. To act is easy, to 
^ink is hard, said Goethe ; and in these fields there 
is much rhetorical action, and little close embracing 
of the angel of truth, and holding of him till he 
bless us. The fewest become princes of Israel ; and 
only at the expense of halting on their thigh do they^^ 
get the honour and the desire of the true msm, power. 
When in the divine moral element thus, sense 
men vanish to us as atoms — not in the blue azure, 
nor on the wings of the wind to form glaciers to 
chill the spiritual life out of the higher souls, but 
in the dross and central hardest scum of inmost 
spheres, prisoned for ever from the beautiful king- 
doms of life. Who that is sane does not love know- 
ledge ? But we marry all sense-knowledge to inner 
spiritual conception, and hence come the children to 
replenish the earth, to make paradise, heaven, glory, 
life! 



QUEST, 8 1 



RAILWAY DISCIPLINE. 

How we do forget what physical and moral train- 
ing railways have given. These saviours have not 
hearty reception from those of us who should see. 
People are exact, truthful, regular, and silent, who 
but for the wonderful teacher that is so industri- 
ously and quietly drilling the nation, would have 
been crude, lumpish, immoral, noisy, ugly to the 
last, or rather to the previous degree. It positively 
would take a small cannon-ball to go through the 
heads of most men to let light enough in that would 
enable them to recognise their benefactors whether 
saviours spiritual or material. 

Perhaps this is good, for when we see whence 
our benefit really comes we are apt to grovel ; and, 
sometimes, we reject the didacticism that is in all 
open knowledge. Better is it for us to have rail- 
ways, for their secret power, covered with the myth- 
ologic good and. bad gods of Speed, Precision, Murder, 
Collision. 

If we had the artistic spirit strongly developed 
in us, our stations would at present be our actual 
temples ; where we really have, as a nation, our 
nearest approach to the mystery through the gates 
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of ordinary sense. Not an entrance to this vision 
of higher, smooth motion, far on the road towards 
the spiritual dreams, but should have its sublime 
picturings and sculpturings of the facts of speed, 
despatch, ease, beauty. Gods and goddesses still fly 
around man's undertakings to the seeing eyes. In 
our artistic moods, we can see a whole range of 
these new developments of the celestial world, and 
can fix them for the delight and honour of man. 
No wonder though some of the higher spirits of 
us mourn that these material things of advanced 
civilisation have destroyed art. But they are wrong. 
They do not see that these are only wiping the 
slate of art, which is eternal, for the divine scholars 
to draw fresh artistic pictures of the new, material, 
crude things. Not one of the arts but is as green 
and powerful as ever ; and the truest expectation is, 
that more still may be discovered, and added to the 
dignified, eternal arts already known. The coming 
man is an idea that never can die, though apt 
enough to be vulgarised, and therefore deserving 
and needing ridicule as its salvation. Not to Jews 
only does the Messiah always loom in the future. 
There may be comings, but there will be second, 
third, and continual comings. For the time, the 
height of human aspiration will be realised, ever and 
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anon; but the glory passes soon away, leaving a 
train of light on which men can, and, at all events 
must live, till another brightness comes to cheer life 
to its best again. The poet has seen with love 
long trains start and come in like argosies laden 
with strength and beauty. 



MYTHOLOGICAL CLIMATES. 

It is utterly absurd to say that Semitic peoples 
have no mythology, as Bunsen and some other 
Germans have put as the excellence of the Hebrew 
people in particular. The fact is that their history, 
physical wants, and free life denied the use of con- 
structive fabrics. For the Hebrews, houses, temples, 
and indoor political and social life, would have 
been destruction to their prosperity as a people. 
It has been cleverly said that all Hebrew art is 
aggregation of small impulses, even their temple 
only an accumulation of cells. This is true, how- 
ever, of Gothic and indeed of all art, though, it may 
be, less conspicuously. The distinct duty of a 
seeing prophet, or people's guide, would be to 
check, strenuously, construction that would take his 
charges away from the honesty of their daily duties. 
' Do what is near thee ' is a principle that lies very 
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deep. Shun the beautiful that tempts you from 
fact; it is the ugly to you. For the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and the Eomans there was opportunity of 
constructive continuity, by accumulation of wealth, 
through agriculture and trade as well as the nomadic 
industry, and besides by a more bracing climate which 
allowed physical exertion to gain upon wants. A 
sky also which required much building construction, 
gave Greeks, Eomans, and northern races, freedom 
to follow material beauty further, so long as it kept 
its full relation to use. When beauty, or what calls 
itself beauty, passes on divorced from use, hell is 
entered by the unfortunate peoples. Wealth and 
fantasticism did their work on Greece and Eome. 
This is the prophetic adultery or idolatry. In the 
cold climates the same general want of constructive 
power from similar reasons to what has effect in hot 
occurs. Necessary industry may save the nations 
from decay, and large population is a blessing, 
Malthus notwithstanding. These peoples never rise 
higher than the lyric stage. This is the secret of 
the immense success of Christianity with the 
northern races. The lyric stage of their growth 
meets the lyric enthusiasm of Hebrew literature. 
The dramatic stages have been reached in Greece 
and England by large bodies of the people ; and the 
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epic has appeared, not only in individuals every- 
where, but in some countries in classes. So high 
ideal rarely can have correlative reality. Only the 
best rule will give it, with history helping. 

Every house, not to say temple, a Jew or Arab 
built, was a distinct decline from the shepherd ideal, 
which, on the whole, was the prevalent and suitable 
one. To turn the faces of the people outward, was 
the work of the poet or prophet, so that physical 
enlargement should come; the only condition of 
national, spiritual enlargement and salvation. This 
is by no means a terrestrial view of life, but, of all 
views, the most celestial, because founded so deeply 
on truth. It will ultimately be found that if all 
but matter is God, matter will go down to nothing, 
in our true ascension to the heaven of fact and 
glory. The ideal man ascends into heaven, after he 
has seen the depths of death and hell, and after the 
purgatory of discipline, or education up till vision 
came, is past. 

Deep insight finds the same poetic elements 
among the Hebrews as among all other in any 
degree intellectual peoples. If it is true to some 
extent that they are less constructive than Euro- 
peans, still, the elements are all there, and precisely 
as in other races. The parables, the prophecies, tl^e 
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apocalypses, the dramas, are poems of the same type 
as Greek, Eoman, Italian, German, or English. The 
main difference, which is simply one of degree, is 
that the Hebrew genius, as being nearer the soil for 
its physical existence and wants, has more of the 
lyric, barbaric, odal heat, passion, and obstinacy, to 
martyrdoms even, than ia in the richer races of 
Europe. The Jew in the time of Solomon was 
gradually passing out of lyricism into dramatic free- 
dom. Indeed the leisure that carelessness of house 
from climate allowed, permitted very advanced 
spiritual growth to some individuals; there is no 
higher if there may be clearer epicism than the 
Apocalypse. The whole secret of the power of the 
Hebrew book, the old old story, is to be found in its 
suitability of culture to singlefold innocence. But 
to highest culture it has its elemental appeal always, 
and its best work is supreme. This innocence 
means the absolute and easy division of right and 
wrong (hate of hate, scorn of scorn, love of love), 
which is the peculiarity of lyric culture, only need- 
ing simple rough music and ceremony. When we 
begin to think, it is a harder task to teach the right 
and wrong. To the highest culture, it becomes all 
right, and no wrong ; the wrong being the attendant 
of right, as pain is that of pleasure. There is con- 
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quest of wrong and of pain for periods; but they 
always await *at the door.' Whether the Deity 
tied the heads of the double principle, as Plato says, 
may be discussed to all issues, and not without 
wisdom and awe as results. 



( 88 ) 



BOOK III. 

SOLITUDE. 

The Emperor Antoninus in his sage book of 
Thoughts, has all but completely answered the 
monastic idea. The commonest kinds of men, he 
thinks, seek for solitudes of the mountains. The 
brave soul can, like Milton's chaste maid, ' See to 
do what virtue would by its own radiant light/ in 
a crowd of people as on the furthest moorland or 
on the highest mount. Yet there are times, wise 
Antoninus, best of Eomans, when 

* Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best muse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort. 
Were ail-too ruffled^ and sometimes impaired.' 

Still, it is a noble, manly lesson, that to the 
strong soul there is a retired chamber ever near and 
ready. The little souls need large preparations; 
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the great have learned, and stand apon, the identity 
of persons, places, and circumstances. Men have 
written their souls in some form of expression 
wherever they have been. A poor Churchill with 
a key on the wall of his lunatic cell expressed him- 
self, and in this act he was as wise as Antoninus 
writing his Thoughts in the palace, after his 
numerous good teachers. A Clive throws away his 
clerk's pen, and expresses himself with the lives of 
men ; colours far more directly lively than the white 
and black of ledgers. And so on. To genius there 
always a road leading to its heaven. This is the 
proof. 

MOTION AND REST. 

Speed is the last form of heat. Best is the last 
form of cold. All the bodies and organisms exist 
and live between these extremes. Tyndall's notic- 
ing of the peculiar geometric figures which flakes of 
the finest snow show is valuable. Most likely the 
very same forms will yet be discovered in an 
opposite direction, say in the steam within a boiler, 
which hitherto is held to be invisible, because 
whoUy transparent. Cold brings down moisture in 
the hard form of snow, heat sends it upwards to 
dissipation. 
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HIGHEST AND DEEPEST IMAGINATION. 

Genius is 'intellect constructive/ says Emerson. 
We might explain it by saying it is the spiritual 
manhood or maturity that produces a new creature 
or creation by penetrative love, or union with the 
universe for bride. Physical love and resulting 
birth are the analogues or symbols of what genius 
is and does. There are two things, and the result : 
energy and energy, acting and reacting, ending in 
melting union of a great thought in finished repose, 
which sums all things to one ; and by and by there 
is a result of division, which makes a trinity, two 
existences and the third, the new creation. 

Euskin has in Modern Painters well distin- 
guished the dignities of dififerent states of imagina- 
tion, rightly giving the * penetrative ' highest place, 
though he only does so vaguely and instinctively. 
The 'contemplative' imagination is of a thinner 
type, and the ' weak dreaming ' of Shelley he thinks 
to be mainly of this sphere. This is true, though 
there were signs that Shelley saw further than he 
could master. * The Cloud,' ' The Lark,' ' The Sen- 
sitive Plant,' are of this advancing type — a seeing of 
personal life. 

The ordinary Dugald Stewart imagination is 
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only composition, dramatic wright-work — ^the least 
dignified if most needed of this kingdom's steps. 
Stewart saw only garden-landscaping in Milton's 
highest Teachings after union to the great mystery 
through word. The garden, with Adam and Eve of 
merely Arcadian type, was to him height supreme. 
He knew nothing of plastic attitude, Milton's, and 
all the truer poets', secret. The inner vision is the 
last glory. 

MEMORIES. 

The fii^t memories of the thronging of a capital's 
streets might well enrich new art. Familiarity 
wears away the poetic dress on scenes which at 
first so excite our wonder as to make us forget all 
in the crush : but cunning Memory, wiser than we, 
is all the while storing her furthest rooms with the 
wonderful impressions; and when there comes a 
season of calm weather, one hears, and can tell, 
of the mighty waters rolling evermore, not only 
on barren sands^ but through crowded human hearts. 
If some colours of the more garish kind are lost by 
delay of recording, the truly valuable are safe ; the 
beauty will come out, for this, the more refined and 
eflfective in quality. It is the tjrro that shapes 
impressions from the raw. The only danger is that 
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you may lose the keys of the rooms, where the old 
things are refining for the new creation. 

MASSILLON ON RITUAL. 

Massillon, the prince of French theological de- 
claimers, was a good thinker as well as orator. No 
man has more clearly drawn the lines as to, on the 
one hand, the necessity of ritual for every reaUy 
useful and practical religion, and on the other, the 
death and madness that come from putting the 
service before *the served* — Shakespeare's judg- 
ment in Troilus and Cressida as to what is *mad 
idolatry.' All the world a desolate sea; or all the 
world dry land and rockery, no matter how curi- 
ously divided and carved, without water anywhere ; 
are equally unsuitable spheres for living man. 

ANCIENT ARISTOCRACIES AND DEMOCRATIC 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The aristocratic and patrician pride of Greece 
and Bome was the same thing exactly as the artistic 
pride in all pagan art Heartlessness — art for us — 
good for us — we are the men — odiprofanum vulgus — 
was the note. The curse it brought was, ^t, 
Lnwholesome ingenuity of personal delights to the 
excluders, and second, disorder beyond words, to 
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the mindless mass, seething in degrading toil below 
them. The slave was worse than the convict now, 
at eternal feud with all men. The Persians had 
him chained when idle or at work, as Justin tells. 
Extremes met in this, that ingenuity of delight to 
the selfish patrician, became as abominable as sheer 
beastliness of unguided slaves. 

The strong word of love, symbolised by him of 
Nazareth to action's purpose, broke down all this 
art and slavery; and the human race are on the 
road to new great universal art and justice, and 
orderly procession of beautiful lives to all the 
race of men. Christ and Christianity unfortunately 
limited and divided men again into dramatic dual- 
ism of aristocracy and kakocracy. What advance 
they did cause, was to raise the division into ideality 
of future heaven and hell. This perhaps was as 
much as culture could, like a water-fly on the 
running stream, then reach; but even the reflec- 
tion of that shadow on our earth, of goats and 
sheep, nearly brought things in many nations back 
to the old inhumanity of the paganisms. 

Christianity itself is a paganism in the light of 
the equality in essential dignity of every not only 
man but living creature now and for ever. The 
whale tossing in the sea is as magnificent as the 
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king on a throne^ and not more so; a beggar like 
Diogenes is equal to an Alexander in essentials. 
The wolf that runs about the mountains, has his 
equivalent of joys and sorrows, as the tenderest, 
most beautiful^ child-bearing woman has. It is only 
for purposes of direction that differences are to be 
kept continually in view. Before the awful mystery 
of Divine Being there is no respect of aught but 
essence. Our denominations are merely social ne- 
cessities to keep people from crowding, that is, hurt- 
ing each other; and the moment they are pressed 
too far, they themselves become the most torturous 
machines of all. Verily when the intricacy of 
things is glimpsed deeply into, the wonder is that 
we are not always tearing each other to pieces. 
Hobbes, at one time, if not always, a natural man, 
thought the natural state of life was war, and no 
wonder ! But he forgot to allow the element of God 
to enter the equation, as the unknown but equalis- 
ing quantity. With this, the state of man is, and 
always was, peace ; the war that there is, being only 
the road to realise that peace and not war is the 
normal condition — is meaning eternity. Hobbes was 
swallowed up in the statesman's coat, as he used to 
be in his own ones of several years' duration. He 
is England's first statesman ; but he does not rise to 
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philosophy properly so called, far less to the poetic 
stature. His indifferent poetry is only one of many 
indications of his real size. Yet the man is a very 

t giant, a leviathan among ordinary politicians, as 
the French, witness Eousseau, La Mennais, and 
indeed the whole race of state-menders, our own 
John Locke also, knew well, putting him beside 
Montaigne in the attention they paid to him. 

FULNESS OF TIME. 

Never till now has art had an opportunity of 
being created on the principle of absolute equality of 
life, which is the catholic love. Animal worship in 
Egypt and faun and satyr of Greece were the same 
instinct. If the evolution dreamers have helped to 
make us humane to all life, they, in this, their 
incidental unwillingly - poetic aspect, have done 
miracles. What they claim honour for, is not 
worth the claim ; but this is, of all things, one of 
the most honourable. The broad heart and stronof 
brains will not let a drop of such healing water spill 
on the ground, unless for universal libation of human 
cure. But this is only one aspect of the thousand- 
fold problem which is opening, in divine width and 
freedom to one soul, whose destined duty is to em- 
body it all, with infinite toil and ease of the mastery 
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that comes from other source than all individualities. 
Blessed is he who is worthy to be the vessel to pour 
out wine of delight, which will renovate for ever the 
new and well-ordered race that are coming, coming 
daily, to be trained to more perfect beauty of body 
and soul. Give integrity, Divine Power; and all 
this not only shall be, but is practically, as it must 
afterwards be to vision, and what is called realisa- 
tion. The language of expression is boundless, from 
worm to stars. 

BOAT SALVATION, 

The flood and the ark are symbolised from the Nile 
and great river deluges. Mount Ararat is called 
Kuh-i-nuh, or Mountain of Noah. It stands soli- 
tary in a great plain, a magnificent object, with its 
I3,cxx) feet upwards clear, and having its top, though 
so far south, touched with snow. It stood in the 
centre of the Mosaic Paradise or Eden with the four 
rivers. (SeeFaber.) No wonder Hebrew or Bablyonic, 
perhaps Chaldaic (or it may be cosmic is as good an 
adjective) mythology hung its story on its peak. 

The Mountain of Noah, or the Kuh-i-nuh, is 
the same word as the Indian Koh-i-nor, our famous 
diamond, the interpretation of which is, the Moun- 
tain of Light. If Noah means Light, we have the 
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ApoUo-Bacchus of * Genesis/ Beyond light and 
darkness human thought cannot go. The tradition 
is very old that he was Bacchus. 

The relations of Apollo and Bacchus were a little 
more divided with the Greeks, though their worships 
overlapped, as the fact that the oracles and temples 
of Apollo had as much representation of Bacchus as 
of the Sun-god himself shows. Sun, light, wine were 
the gods of joy ; of salvation from the dark deluge 
of nature. For the fishing Canaanites, Dagon was 
the god with his fish-tail; and the Phoenician wicked- 
ness is explained by the comparative grossness of 
the object of their worship. 

As men's eyes rose towards Ararats of divine 
heights, so they became preachers of righteousness, 
building ships to preserve a seed. The tradition of 
deluge is common to early nations ; sq that it is an 
ethnical result of rising intelligence. Cham, Chinese 
for Ham, looking on his father's nakedness, was 
simply an expression, by reflex accretion, of the 
eflfect of too much light blackening the countenance 
and rousing the blood to excess that develops into 
ugliness; in other word, immorality. Shem, and 
especially Japhet, knew better the glory of modesty; 
Japetus, the latter, being spiritual father of the 
inventor Prometheus, Of these two ancients 

G 
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the first raised the tent, and the second built the 
house. 

Ham's son was Canaan the ' servant of servants/ 
as Jewish literature took care to show (its eternal 
feud with the Canaanites being scientifically the 
dread of mixing blood with a lower race — all the 
religiousness of idolatry meaning that and nothing 
more) ; the founder of the worst race in history, that 
is, the ugliest, those living nearest to the brutal, of 
the civilised peoples. Fishers and seafolks are the 
coarsest still of the peasantries. 

Noah, or Light, became a husbandman, and 
planted a vineyard, after the deluge; just as at 
Eleusis, a few miles from Athens, Ceres or Demeter 
first sowed corn, by Triptolemus as instrument, and, 
as in Boeotia, Dionysus planted the vine after the 
Greek deluge. 

Why should intellectual, that is, highest man, 
lose this feast of delight, in seeing humanity waking 
grandly from its primitive sleep to that of conscious 
civilisation ? If some are incontinent when they^get 
sight, the satisfaction is, that they soon get used up, 
and can tell-tale little further. 

Every industry becomes, if there are poetic spirits 
to realise its endless procession, a centre of reli- 
gious devotion and delight. Who knows sweeter 
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life than the pastoral people at sheep-shearing or 
corn-gathering, or than fishers over their spoil? 
This is why artists love such groups. It is true that 
our greater communication has broken down the 
separateness of these little worlds^ with their special 
divinities; and as yet we have not been very 
successful in rendering the larger globes equally 
pious, for piety is simply love of those nearest and 
dearest to us, as the Bomans found expression for. 
It was a great thing that the Hebrew youth of 
youths did, when he established the absolute 
equality of all men, at least in this earth, before 
God, The absolute equality of all creatures, every- 
where and always, must come; and the infinite 
dignity or divinity of all things must be accepted, 
before the whole world becomes truly religious, as 
the Uttle worlds were, and still to some extent are. 
Live from birth to death in the same valley, produc- 
ing corn and wine ; and your every movement and 
thought, villagers, will be actual unconscious yet 
conscious thanksgiving, praise, heaven. This state, 
however, is often invaded because of our desires 
of wandering (Satan-like, seeking for light and 
bearing it as Lucifer) and our yielding to the 
promptings of sense. 'Let us get past the hills,' 
is the rural instinct; and it is divine, too, though 
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it immediately puts the path of torture, and, it may 
be, no rest evermore, before us. The nobler beings 
find the wider rest. Let it be no wonder that the 
bravest souls shrink from the thought of breaking 
down the walls of such Edens, or rather the driving 
young lives out into the lands of sweat for the 
brow, and sorrow in production, before a second 
Eden is found by them. How is it that the simple 
procession of a village marriage, be it Bulgarian 
single-file or Scandinavian and Scottish double row, 
comes in on the most refined hearts as a ' dream of 
delight?' Assuredly, for the noblest, such corre- 
spondent freedom and utter simplicity of enjoyment 
are the reward, if they are faithful. 



GREEK WORSHIP. 

A Phidias had his own vision above his mighty 
Jove, just as the Greek pilgrims had the mild- 
browed cerulean that his chisel embodied as the 
'see and die' of all their simple aspiration. We 
are apt to go to excess in what we think of the 
manner of appreciation of the Greeks for the 
mythology in which they lived. 

On the one hand, some of us imagine modern 
raptures of aesthetic admiration, violent in intensity. 
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to be similar to the feeling of tBe Greek, proceeding 
or processing in his worship. It was quite other. 
X^To the most cultivated, it was awe and acceptance 
of the fact of mystery, and not the thrilling at the 
consciousness of realised beauty in stone or othier- 
wise, that ruled their souls. The same thing id 
patent in our own popular holy feasts of Baptism 
and the Supper. Beauty is there as the attendant 
to solemnity, the awf ulness of life and death 

On the other hand, it is quite as far wrong to 
imagine the Greek (or indeed any people, or portion 
of a people, pretty nearly Grecised, that is, living 
fluently in their large or small sphere) to be a 
creature hopping about like a lamb at play, enjoy- 
ing without stint or fear all the impulses of nature. 
Instead of that, the fact is that just in this, the 
most religious of all periods in national or tribal or 
persoiial existence, control is most easily exercised, 
so that * freedom to do right' becomes the entire 
freedom. 

To all the thoughtful, this is the ideal of 
humanity which must ever be aimed after; and if 
we cannot get the nation or time to have it, we can 
always show individuals the road to such heaven of 
complete culture or worship. When a man's beliefs 
are co-ordinated he becomes a Greek in the highest 
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sense of the word ; in the highest, for only momen- 
tarily did the Greek occupy a height of actual 
reUgion such as this, even their best men having 
only their times of complete unity. 

The simple soul who has entire trust somehow in 
the charm of symbols that have been like an incan- 
tation to soothe him to rest, be it the sweet invi- 
tation of the most poetic Hebrew, ' Come unto me, 
all ye that labour, and that are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ; ' be it the beads counted 
sacredly in silence ; be it but a charm of stone or 
flower on the beating breast; he is safe, and can 
work with a whole wilL Division, and so, Satan, is 
destroyed, and he is a fellow-worker with the in- 
finite will. Therefore not the very least should be 
oflended who are happy and sincere in well-doing. 
We have our circles to complete, large or small, as 
some mysterious power has long ago, or rather from 
the other side of space and time, arranged for uL 
Let us not blame the dim little star that it cannot 
sing an Apollo song round the chorusing fields of 
the sons and daughters of God. We ought to know, 
and continually remember, that Phaethons them- 
selves, who are next in power, must not rule the 
horses of highest thought ; disciples cannot drive the 
devils out of possession. • 
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There is not humility enough among us. Our 
ignorant reformers, from the impulse of egotism, 
which, like a serpent, is 'wise' beyond measure in 
its 'action/ would take God's world and creatures 
out of His hand. Let us reverence the one will, 
and we shall not fail then to do duty of the clear 
kind. Bitterness is the serpent of serpents to be 
conquered. Nothing ought to tranquillise, and at 
the same time energise, more the heart of a divine 
man or woman than the fact that we are each one 
of millions upon millions of -creatures. If they 
depended on our care for an hour, what a cry would 
rise from the universe ! Yet this does not paralyse 
efifort. Eather does it encourage us. Have we not 
found ways of extending far the best impulses of 
our nature ? The devil knows that the worst 
impulses can go widely also. Yet to a great mind 
numbers may again be swallowed up; and he has 
the human race, like a divine child, in his arms, for 
entire protection. 

Only is it the soul of absolute love who sees 
divine goodness, like a silver thread, it may be of 
extreme thinness, yet there, in the worst heart that 
ever beat. Is he not God's creature even were he 
the very devil ? The best heart lives continuously 
in this paradise of unity or religious beauty — the 
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true beauty-loving soul, not the merely physical or 
sense-admiring spirit Now and again a torn, weak 
heart, like that of Burns, gets a glimpse into this 
Eden. * If a man strike thee on the left cheek turn 
to him the other also/ was an expression from 
habitual rest in the divine unity. The light became 
less steady when the race began to divide into sheep 
and goats, wise and foolish virgins, rich men in hell 
and poor in heaven. The last hired getting equally 
with the earliest, is of the supreme temper* The 
soul of Socrates, beau tiful as Plato and Xenophon 
shows it to have been in the presence of Fate, 
wanted something of full poetic generosity ; he saw 
too logically; he did not appreciate, to the full, the 
necessity at the bottom of the accusation and sen- 
tence by the Athenians. If they believed with all 
the soul, little or much, in them, that he corrupted 
the youth, it was a choice to them of two evils, 
namely, spiritual death, as they thought, to their 
dearest ones, or physical to a famous man. Kot 
one in many millions has a broad enough heart to 
accept wide humanity, as the husband and wife do 
each other, for better for worse till death them do 
part. If one's beloved die in childbearing, is her 
last look one of reproach, if a true woman, or is it 
not one of the more infinite love to him who would 
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willingly stare all pain as w^ll as all delight with 
her? The richness of the human heart, from its 
simplest emotions to its divine embrace with the 
ever-living fruitful principle, the Pan, that has no 
past, no future, yet has all pasts, all futures 1 Only 
like the cries of children will the beautiful life- 
dreams of Moses, Job, David, Paul, and the other 
Hebrews, be, by and bye, in the stronger light of 
some new soul's illumination. If there is faith, 
there will ever be a * greater' here than has yet been, 
when the condition is reached that he knows the 
45ource of all power to be directly open to him, 
without fail or hindrance. Let us climb the moun- 
tain of light for transfiguration^ out of the deluge 
of everyday life of mere sense ; and we shall come 
down to build altars that shall smell sweetly for 
gods and men, and become husbandmen and makers 
of vineyards — heroes of * twelve labours,' to expel 
the last traces of the giant and monster days of 
dead civilisations and geologies and effluvia of death, 
disease, and corruption. 

THE LOVE OF GREEK ART. 

It is a key to much thought, that all in whom the 
right spirit of art dwells, or dwelt, strongly tend, or 
tended Greeceward, even if they never see or saw 
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Greece's products. The fact is that art is one 
everywhere, and that Greece in some directions has 
made the highest actual embodiments. The Magian 
dreams of Persia were, though unfixed, like the 
Homeric rhapsodies, heights of poesy. Let us not 
distrust the human spirit for this accident of mere 
fixing, which, though a great test, is not unsurmount* 
able. In music we have had new revelation and 
embodiment; there are other arts also awaiting 
fresh excellences. That Michael Angelo had the 
same spirit as Phidias, if of less complete and more 
energetic kind (as from Boman blood might be ex- 
pected), is quite true. Kaphael, in his best motives, 
is of the lovely human stage of the smaller gods and 
goddesses, from whom the idea of divinity has retired, 
personal admiration taking the place of universal 
soul-elevating relations. To the religious mind, the 
Egyptian solemnity of Memnon statues is far more 
valuable for infinite motive than the grace of the 
woman-sized Venus and Diana or the man-sized 
Apollo, Bacchus, and Mercury. The true statue of y 
Apollo has yet to be made, despite the Belvedere's 
charm. It was when the solemn, natural, easy, yet 
awful awe had gone, that this realisation was made. 
Like Canova, the devotee of grace and not of 
beauty, the Worth of sculptors, whose smooth pieces 
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of 'fashion in flesh' appealed so strongly to 
Byron in his dandy days of small judgment and 
great emotion, the most admired pieces of Greek 
statuary left to us are .too much of the merely 
secular temper which exists after the world divides 
again from wholeness of religious feeling into fana* 
ticism of ignorant violent priesthood with dead frag- 
ments in their maniacal possession on the one hand, 
and on the other into the rancorous logic of common- 
place sensual existence that is of the same dignity. 
Neither section has the same dignity as the animal 
world, for it is in the paradise of innocence. The 
art created wholly to please these two divisions is 
false art ; it has, on the whole, a decided preponder- 
ance for eviL Only when the heart is one with the 
divine heart, can the fruit come. 

National suitability may make the appreciation of 
such fruit the speedier ; but the deep soul is (so far 
as the meaning of his message may be concerned), 
when in unity, independent of times and places. 
His hour comes from internal and no other reasons ; 
the outside is but scenery ; and if his heart is strong 
enough, he could dispense with all decorations. 
Yet he works for the many, and the simplest media 
that are useful will not be despised by him, but 
gladly turned to spiritual beauty's use. 
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GREAT CITIES. 

There axe thinkers who too hypochondriacally 
mourn the size of large towns, as if of all evils the 
greatest. Dr. Johnson's sometimes good sense to the 
height of genius took this bull by the horns, when he 
said, * The more people the more prosperity.' Since 
his time, certain inventions, and wide popular know- 
ledge, have made the idea still more apparent 
London, with its four millions, is, ordinarily, the 
healthiest of all the towns in these islands of the really 
town proportions. How is this, if the descending scale 
of depreciation should follow increasing size of towns ? 
It is forgotten that with increasing numbers, comes 
a proportionate and more than proportionate increase 
of intellect and guiding power. If the facilities of 
ordering by post and telegraph, the increase of 
education to make use of them freely, the ease of 
carriage by sea and land, go on, the best result 
would be for all our towns to lapse into a London 
of commerce, manufacture, profession, intelligence, 
legislation, rule; the country then the freer to manu- 
facture its special produce of food, clothes in raw 
state, and general growths. At present the ineffi- 
ciency of small towns' supply of manufactured 
articles, of law, of intelligence, of best commercial 
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articles, is the evil which cripples half the original 
produce of England. It is easily seen that centra- 
lisation of this kind has been going on at a great 
rate these last forty years ; and where Nature is the 
guide, as it has been left accidentally in a wise way, 
the true method is being followed for the people's 
benefit. The danger is when intelligence is too 
weak to manage new combinations. 

Compare not only London's deaths, and average of 
life, but those of the country, now, with the same 
one hundred years ago ; and let any man risk saying 
there is no reason for being supremely thankful! 
There is more physical suflfering, by poverty and 
cold, in the country, as matters are even, than in 
the largest town. England ought to be twofold ; a 
great town supplying all the country, and a great 
clear open country supplying all this town directly, 
without middle travels of goods for the upholding of 
unproductive idlers. If Loudon, with new facilities 
of movement, and of intelligence in due correspond- 
ence, which there would be and more, should count 
fifteen or twenty millions, the bills of mortality 
might show, instead of the present moderate twenty 
to the thousand a year, the more moderate fifteen 
or eighteen. The problem is simply the application 
of greater wealth for greater comfort; and if the 
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national position were so clearly marked as this, 
the national spirit for the general weal would 
increase, so that we should have all men and women 
striving to have full share in work, and willing to 
accept as little as necessary of wages from the 
community, this becoming the virtue deserving, and 
getting, then, the highest honour. 

In Greece and Rome, when their cities were at 
full flower, there were Epaminondases who had the 
honour of being buried because they were great as 
we bury our paupers because they are little; and 
Cincinnatuses who had to be dragged unwillingly 
from the delight of honest hard hands and thought- 
ful head, to endure the less pleasing if necessary 
duty of ruling dictatorially a people's sublimest 
aspiration in the indefiniteness of their comparative 
childliness. 



THE HE A VEN OF WORK. 

The healthiest state of a nation is when we, as our 
members of Parliament happily do, buy the privilege 
of working. Watch young groups at a piece of im- 
provised work. Who are the favourites of fortune, 
those who drive the nails, or the eager spectators ? 
those who pull in the racing eights, or the under- 
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graduates who do not ? op the crowd who would, if it 
were possible ? There is only a new morality needed 
to reverse entirely the false inhuman blasphemy, Dolce 
far niente. There is a time to rest, but there is exactly 
the same imperative need of work ; and not a creature 
in the universe would be an idler, day and night, if 
he only were helped to his work by ever so few 
chances, natural and civil Instead of paupers being 
men who would not work, in a good state of society 
the only paupers would be those for whom there was 
nothing to do. As England is, both in the cases of 
the very rich and the very poor, this is the actual 
fact. The great distress and injustice are that the 
very rich suffer more, though possibly less, physi- 
cally, than the very poor. Both are equally inno- 
cent, and therefore equally deserving of support, 
when they cannot get a present hand into pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly, they have helped society's 
commonwealth, as far as they could; and of all 
classes they need most sympathy. 

The actual workers are Nature's favourites ; they 
have better health of body and mind. Too often 
they become brutal and scornful of their rich and 
poor fellows, who would only too willingly have 
their actual places of vigorous delight did they all 
know what matters really mean and are. 




V 
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The wealth of this country belongs to the whole 
people; and while there is plenty to spare in any * 
household, no brother or sister should even beg for 
it. If the State offered alms publicly, far less would 
be taken than might be fancied. Human nature is 
not the abject thing many mean hearts think. The 
Empress Eugenie's wonderful money-lending associ- 
ation which lent on honour to the poorest Paris- 
ians, and lost only a trifle that deaths almost would 
account for, is a standing honour to humanity. It 
is appeal to moral elevation that is mainly wanted 
for political problems ; and when men see, as they 
always do if religion and politics (which the ancients 
recognised so wisely as the true piety) are one, there 
will be new methods of whole-hearted, that is, 
wholesome ruling of the societies, as things not 
without, but with, sublime consciences. Knowing 
the general good to be one with the particular, is 
a great political step. Every pleasure stolen from 
society becomes a hot coal in the breast of him who 
is the robber. This affects marriage, property, and 
the whole little enough round of human affairs. 
Two or three persons are the key to the knowledge 
of all justice and goodness of the millions; only the 
weak get lost in numbers. 

By and bye we shall think of our paupers, not as 
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worthy of being shot, as some strenuous and kind-' 
hearted reformers have proposed for remedy. We 
shall, while busy at our own happy work, the only 
heaven there is, sorrow because of their enforced 
hell of idleness ; and while striving to open a door 
for them into the earthly paradise, alleviate joyfully 
with what may cool their tongues. Who that have 
man or woman's blood in them, do not burn in- 
wardly that there is the gulf between these and 
the only prosperity in all the world suitable — beau- 
tiful productive work ? It was no ignoble wish of 
Goethe's to be like a common artisan, repeating day 
after day, as a bee does its cells through instinct, the 
perfect little duty which his kind fortune has given 
him. Do we not see our aristocracy. Lord Byrons 
that become carpenters. Earls of Aberdeen common 
sailors, with many another more veiled profession 
or trade for others — do we not see them breaking 
violently through, as for life, the many feudal. and 
other veils which prison so often high-spirited, skilful- 
handed, but useless lives in the upper Hades of life ? 
Is there a pilgriming, a nursing, or any passable star 
to their dark sky, which they do not hail as herald- 
ing the saviour who is to come and preach to their 
longing spirits in prison? Do you, foolish, poor 
man, think the rich hell is paradise ? Alas, no I 
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Soon enough does the fly become an intolerable 
torture, a bad dinner, literally bitter as a poisoned 
pot ; bones ache by day, sleep flees by night ; even 
the glorious presence of beautiful bodies becomes a 
weariness, of the worst kind, as if they were mere 
hollow mockeries, the more hollow that they seem 
so fair. You, poorest man, have often fiercely hard 
times ; but a piece of bread will cure all, for a time 
at least perfectly. The idle rich man or woman, 
young or old (about whom our thoughtless, enjoying, 
middle-class workers care far too little to help them 
out of their living death, for blind or sometimes 
selfish reasons), knows weU what is meant by the 
worm that dieth not, the fire that is not quenched. 
Living in sense, becomes, very swiftly, hell ; and there 
is no way to escape from sense and its miserable, 
burning craving, but by absorption into the enthu- 
siasm of work, which, when well done, will be as true 
as beautiful. There is more exquisite though hidden 
distress, supremely hidden, in one day's life of the 
castle, where idleness is imperative, by society's want 
of right suf&cient guides, than in a year of a street 
of famishing workers. This, too, is said, not from ^ 
imagination, but from experiences, sought and found, 
in both directions — that of rich, enforced idleness, and 
that of poor, enforced idleness. Dark creatures that 
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we are, how we rage against the wrong people. It 
is solely against the busy, acting, and thinking men, 
who have real freedom, that the sufferers should 
stand up not only for just judgment but for their 
share of work. Not riches and honour, not poverty 
and the wooden bowl, are the claim, but true toil that 
will make physical production, the sole analogue and 
cause or occasion of spiritual production, the light of 
life to us. Alas for workers ! whether in palace or 
underground area, or cave, if they are selfish enough 
to forget their brothers and sisters standing unwill- 
ingly in the market-place. Their work has only partial 
effect on them ; they are keeping away the best sun- 
shine from themselves, and the fruits they grow will 
have the paler Hades tinge. Genuine work is the 
cause of the boundless charity of love which destroys 
self for the great, and, finally, the greatest, Self. 

TURNER. 

It is not at all quite certain that Buskin is not 
the greater genius of the two ; namely, himself and 
he whom he praises or Boswellises so boundlessly, 
Turner. The very choice of inferior art, if art at 
all, of landscape, shows that Turner's was, if a high 
spirit, by no means of first rank. Perhaps, however, 
landscape, essentially unshapely painting, and criti- 
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cism, which is essentially unshapely writing how- 
ever full of gushes and sunny flashes of light, made 
the marriage of Euskin's admiration of Turner so 
perfect. There is, nevertheless, certainly more of 
the quirking mechanicalist in the painter than in 
the critic. Turner's poems make one, in a warning 
way, somewhat doubtful as to the actual motives 
of his pictures ; bathos lies perilously near pathos 
sometimes ; the sublime to the ridiculous. In some 
of the colouring of his less wary years the nature of 
the man comes out. A brutal but in a way healthy 
realist critic once called a new picture of his * eggs 
and soapsud.' It is a curious thing to find Euskin 
too, with all his admiration, falling foul (with such 
vigour as might have helped him to see still further) 
of the garishness of colours, even in the Maiden- 
Lane man's strongest days, evidently intended to 
catch passing notoriety on the Academy walls, and 
not for permanency, as the cracked pictures further 
show now, Adamson tells how he used to buy his 
colours ' any way round the nearest corner,' though 
this may not be absolute proof of want of faith in 
the permanency of his own power. In his incon- 
tinence is to be found Turner's weakness as com- 
pared with some of the highest masters, as for 
example, Michael Angelo and Euripides, who directly 
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contradicted their women's fickle popularities^ and 
also populace suggestions, as to art. It is not quite 
sacrilege to say that, now and again. Buskin is 
Titania embracing Bottom with his long ears on 
though Turner is sometimes a glory. 

EARLY AND LATER LITERARY ART. 

Often one gets uncomfortable that Virgil should 
try particularly to seem like Homer. The Boman 
is the completely serious political man, as the Greek 
is the universal skittish clever boy or youth. There 
is more literary skill, depth of knowledge, civilised I 
poetry in one word of the jEiieid often, than in a 
book of the two Greek poems of Homer; though 
these have the special charms that are undying 
because belonging to youth, and what might be 
called first thought. But Coleridge went too fast 
when he said of Troilus and Cressida that the 
Greeks there seemed to have been at school and 
university all the time since Homer. Virgil and 
Milton are of the same stern temper, men of times 
when to dance were to be mad. Possibly Homer and 
Shakespeare embrace the widest world audiences, 
and, on the whole, are the most helpful poets to the 
general culture of the race ; but let no one be blind 
enough not to see that, to the intensely cultured 
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souls, whose education is an end, and even a devo- 
tion, Virgil and Milton are companions of infinite 
deamess. Nothing vulgar comes into their king- 
doms, which is their strength and shows their weak- 
ness. The goddesses are not made ridiculous, nor 
the gods foul. In such poetic but rather logical or 
dutiful souls, the lines of truth and falsehood were 
very clear. It need not be said that they were 
better poets for this ; possibly they were not, if we 
consider all the race in its various stages of growth : 
but it is clearly true that they were the ones to be 
desired by the more ideal, at all events art-for-art 
cultivated souls. Shakespeare has stood in this 
serious sphere in TJie Tempest ; and has thus some- 
thing of the very best in the kind also to say to 
the highest searcher. His ordinary plays were for 
cruder minds. There is a view of Homer also, that 
would make even his lightest things serious, as 
having the widest of moral purposes. But this is 
practically true only to genius ; to the crowd of the 
highly-cultured he must, in the main, be of lower 
effect than Virgil or even Milton. 

It is only when the mind gets thoroughly con- 
versant with Boman history that one begins to dis- 
cern the depths of the wonderful uEneid, One of 
our own greater men used to read Virgil till he 
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began to see the ancient world opening before him 
like a mad reality ; and in his terror he would throw 
the book away, saying that it had a devil. These 
are sensations only very select spirits can arrive at 
Then the glory of human nature shows some of its 
real brightness, and it is too awful to be endured. 
To our common moods such moments are as high 
as heaven above earth. Augustus and his empress 
in the hidden references by Yirgil to the death of 
their beloved, adopted son, saw such utter fury of 
sorrow, that they forgot all Boman dignity and 
gravity, and wailing piteously, had to stop the read- 
ing of the magician poet. The empress sent half 
her silver plate away with him as gift No wonder 
the mediaeval people thought the Mantuan the 
magician, that is, the universal philosopher. 

It was from him Dante had the beauty of his 
style, the pupil worthy of, but it may be doubted 
whether, after all, equal to, his beloved powerful 
master. Only glimpses of his method of grouping 
whole continents of historical feeling in one clear 
diamond word of infinite lights, came to Milton; 
yet Milton has made our language throb as the skill 
of no other did. Shakespeare's dramatic, continuous 
personification of even words and syllables, though 
so powerful to give dramatic life and action to 
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speech, ia but a trick, and not difficult to learn, 
compared vith the musical dreaming that ranges 
ocean, earth, soul, history, for marriage of all related 
delights before the high altar of skill. 

But who are competent except the fewest to 
reckon among the great workmen what is their 
best work ? Some of Shakespeare's successes are 
as wide as his knowledge; but on one side he was 
more limited than Yirgil, Dante, or Milton, from 
smaller intimacy with places and events. His heart 
was at least as well filled as theirs, perhaps more so ; 
and thus he gains his equality, if we dare not say, 
superiority. 

We have been in England merely children play- 
ing with the tools of the artists. When a true man 
comes again, and takes up the brush or pen, he will 
paralyse all the infants with terror of his easy skill 
and power. While nothing greater occupies atten- 
tion, a rosy one-year-old will keep a dozen grown 
people watching his gambols and tyrannies. Let it 
be announced that some one is near whose presence 
has moving power, and swiftly will the little king 
be sent to his smaller kingdom, the nursery, and men 
and women become themselves, hearing and seeing 
what appeals to natural dignity. In the deepest 
view^ Milton and Yirgil, and Dante too perhaps. 
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are not so catholic, so Jove-like as Homer and 
Shakespeare; their morals are seen more easily; 
their poems are not built on unity, or the universal 
moral, but on duality or the polar moral. The 
verse-makers build their poetry on triviality, the 
negative moral; the logician metrists build theirs 
on the tyrannous but essentially sophistic syllogism, 
the positive moral. Milton's poetry is all but 

natical; and therefore, on the two greater scales, 
he is the least in these kingdoms, if there is none 
greater than he of the mere prophets and priests 
who have not attained to Jove kingship. 

The spirit, or prophecy or poesy; the son, or 
action or the sacrifice which action is, seeing that it 
charlatanises the ideal ; and the father, or king or 
will — these are the grades by which to rank 
human thinkers. 

If a mind chooses one of these, he has his leader, 
and his consequent dignity: the greatest man or 
poet is loyal to this trinity in unity. 

THE AUTHOR OF 'AFRICA.' 

John Bochus or Boccaccio, as well as Petrarch, 
knew the ' open secret ' of poetry, and they have 
explained the whole drift of old religions. Dante 
is their master, and Tasso is the scholar of all 
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of them, as are also our Spenser, Chaucer, and 
Shakespear& Tasso has a fine treatise 'of heroic 
poetry,' and not the least interesting part of it is, 
where he compares Aristotle to Plato; the former 
upholding the supremacy of the tragedy, Plato of 
the epic. 

METEORS. 
It is not a new thought that the air, like the 
water, has an upper surface, on which another 
element floats. Meteors, before candescent, may be 
the living creatures of that upper sphere ; and when 
we see them, they may be but drowning in the air, 
in the lowering process which all death is — physically 
lowering. Separation, and the lighter things upward, 
the heavier ones downward — death! Perhaps the 
whole seemingly blazing sun is only the meteoric 
strata, at the properly visible distance for our eyes 
and senses to receive light and warmth. The light 
of the stars may be caused also by the fact that we 
are outside their meteoric, globular envelopes. The 
aspect of this earth is quite different, because we are 
contained within our own meteoric envelope. The 
light of the moon, on the other hand, is chemically 
altogether different from that of suns and stars ; and 
this is because we are so near that its meteoric 
sphere is . . . 
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BOOK IV. 

THE MEANING OP BATTLE. 

The state of war is necessary for the individual 
and the society in their dark, youthful days. Self- 
preservation is the prime instinct of human nature. 
Should any one be over generous in too early a 
period of his life, or of a nation's, he will infallibly 
be wiped out, and society so lose the benefit of his 
higher-toned life altogether. It is only in light of 
this kind that the inhuman pictures of war and 
destruction in boys and girls' history books can 
for a moment be justified. Higher civilisation of 
age, or of the age, demands that we hide the 
sores of the past, barbaric, beast-of-prey life, and 
fasten our eyes on the glories of peace and complete 
self-control. 

It might be said that war and murder were the 
chief motives of Shakespeare's plays, which have so 
much educated the English people.. These motives 
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suited past times better, because rough work had to 
be done for protection of the mass. It is a mistake 
to think that they suit higher peacefulness, and 
better law and freedom. Instead of actual political 
power, such art becomes reflex power, through study 
of it, especially of its main suitableness for some 
popular period. When the plays become really 
popular again^ it will be by declining back to the 
fiercer state of national existence. 

We must allow youth games of contention, both 
of mind and body. Just as savage nations will war, 
so youth will compete. The man has reached a stage 
when he recognises that the sacrifice of self is the 
spiritual preservation of self, and the early principle 
is transformed into unity with heaven. This under 
a thousand names and forms is conversion, illu- 
mination, manhood, introduction into the world of 
divining, casting out of the old Adam; in other 
words, fighting for self as only from God's view, as 
being co-worker with him — the only Self evermore 
cared for, which includes all selves, and is therefore 
entirely unselfish, and infinitely loving. They are 
narrow heads and narrower hearts who do not see^ 
with tears, the young creature or nation passing 
through its violent stages towards peace ; too often 
ddven up and down on lost paths, but sometimes 
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getting after infinite struggle to the Holy Land. 
Let no one expect them to make long steps. 
Wilderness journeys take their forty years to some, 
and others are lucky enough to get through them 
far quicker. It is not the hardest toiler that has in 
the end least honour, though there is certainly fact 
for the parable that each man may get a penny for 
his work, toiling one or many hours of the day^ 
Spiritual rule is more mysterious and a thousand- 
fold juster than our mechanical laws. Life of joy 
or sorrow is not measured by hours. 



THE PINAL HALF FOOT. 

It has been wondered at why Goethe is so partial 
to the syllable at the end of the ten heroic syllables 
in verse. It does not belong very much to the 
genius of German verse or language. Is it not a 
reflection of Italian verse, which must, from nature, 
always end in a vowel or half foot ? 



ON VERSE AND POETRIES. 

Blank verse suits best the penetrative or symbolic 
imagination. The contemplative, as that of Shelley, 
instinctively binds itself with rhymes and diffi* 
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colties, so that thus the inner riches of dreaming 
loosely may be elicited. Thus, too, Spenser, who has 
only constructive and contemplative imagination. 
Shakespeare and Milton had scope, drive, vigour, the 
love that will have its complete vision. There is a 
hardness with the last two, in their best work, 
which only the strongest readers can completely 
musicalise. The mass of cultivated minds of the 
tender type will take more to Shelley and Spenser. 
To the complete, strong souls, Shakespeare and 
Milton are the satisfactory poets, as also to those 
conversant with the reality of actual life. The 
playful, in a sense, the insincere, the fanciful, the 
hysteric, the fantastical, the reckless, the mad, the 
inexperienced, the tender, the lawless, the shy, the 
solitary, the unreal ones, go in ecstasies of sympathy 
with the men of fancy. The world's true saviours 
are made of sterner stuff; not at all so beautifully 
decorated with colours, but true to beauty of perfect 
form. 

Tennyson has nearly equal quantities of the 
three kinds of imagination, and this explains his 
vagaries among rhymes and blank verse. He is like 
a man of supreme talent, who has learnt the ways 
of the three schools, but cannot unite, as genius can, 
to supreme quality. This is the explanation of the 
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weakness which all his critics feel to be in him; 
though they see strength ever taming up side by 
side with the futilities. He cannot quite float any 
somewhat strong man off his feet, as even Byron 
with his imperfect education can in Childe Harold, 
His rhetorical pieces are his highest poetic impulses ; 
but rhetoric is not poetry of the pure kind, even 
when its tendency is to the penetrative imagination. 
It is a nice question, indeed, as to how far the poet 
should use mere oratory in a poem. Milton has 
decidedly spoiled parts of Paradise Lost by this 
practice. Shakespeare's most poetic pieces of passion 
are of the solitary appeal; hearers are not all the 
time supposed, as one feels in reading Hamlet's 
speeches. No sound actor addresses a word to the 
audience by erUendre of any kind: no sound poet 
speaks ' in the air ' to any supposable crowd ; he is 
rapt in the creative necessities of the action of his 
characters or creatures. The moment he expounds 
he is changed from the true poet to, it may be, the 
true orator ; but, none the less, the thing is out of 
his art. Tennyson, not to mention some would-be 
celebrities (Swinburne when not rhetorical merely 
a subtle imitator, with nought of his own), is of this 
type too much; the parson is in him; as it is most 
unmercifully, unless we might call him the versatile 
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twenty-dress burlesquist, in Browning. Browning 
has long since forgotten what poetry is, if he ever 
knew. He and Bailey thought poetry was but 
preachification spiced with mysticism and high talk 
of manufactured enthusiasm. Mrs. Browning caught 
only too much of this didactic trick; but she is 
truly passionate, and creative of living persons, the 
one highest test of a poet. Pan in the reeds is a 
living conception. So is Aurora Leigh, when she 
autobiographises ; as she is not> when she criticises, 
and defines the arts and sciences. 

It is 'curious' work, how much to allow of 
oratory or philosophy into poetry. It can all come 
in, but only as decorative to actual persons of the 
poetry. Especially must the poet shun showing his 
own hand of knowledge of facts. It is like ' Ladies 
and gentlemen, here I show the three grimaces 
possible for Hamlet in his repetition of " To suffer 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune," ' when 
the poet begins to use the lecture-pointer. The 
actor needs admonishing to practise his trinity 
before his glass, and to choose one to risk with 
the public ; the poet must have no reasonings and 
alternatives ; he must show once and for ever what 
is. Only the one stroke, and then proceed; if 
necessary, shunning worlds of knowledge. What of 
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knowledge ? Does not any encyclopaedia carry more 
of it, in the raw state, than a poet could preach in 
ten lives? It is b eauty, it ^'^ -B^i>/^nn im mMim. — - 
and any media which genius takes up with free 
glance will display these. Genius can make all ^he _ 
know ledge it wants as it goes. The spider does 
not cart and collect materials before it begins its 
web. All living products are formed from within. 
The egg is no chosen collection of lime and other 
substances. The living creature is created out of 
nothing, if we think far enough. All the encyclo-i 
paedias in the world could not create one living! 
poem any more than they could produce a living 
creature. Their use is purely serv ile; and in that 
position we must keep all inorganic substances of 
the worlds of sense, space, or literature. 



CONTEMPLA TI VE IMA GIN A TION, 

The contemplative imagination has least of the 
"^''^^-^Jements of permanence, because the emotions are 
so much coloured with the mind of a time. It is 
dwelling in an outer sphere for want of strength to 
go into the central, which penetrative permanent 
imagination reaches. Yet it is beautiful, as weak 
and even decayed things are ; but it is not masculine 
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and healthy for those who vastly love it. Such 
poetry is of the kind to unfit for world's business, 
and is therefore from a morbid or unfinished state of 
mind. It is the Hamletic, sorrows of Werter, sor- 
rows of Laon and Cythna, youthful period, which 
gives way, in the strong, to the making of Fausts 
and Prosperos, as work for ages. 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

It is time we saw through the inanity of the 
division of Church and State. Church, as a separate 
institution from State, is only the selfish trick of 
-power-loving clericals, who are unequal to battling 
for influence in free, actual life. It has help of the 
most effective kind from the fanaticism of weakness 
that keeps dreaming of better worlds in the clouds. 
Wordsworth's *Here or not at all,' and Goethe's 
*My America is here or nowhere,' annihilated at 
one blow the whole quarrel of centuries; in other 
words, if such thoughts had been fully understood, 
and applied, we should long since have been spared 
much foolish talk about Erastianism, headship of 
Christ, spiritual unbelief, secular arm, and so forth. 

It is nothing but the most damnable, because 
most destructive, unbelief that allows, as the correct 
thing, the division of sacred and profane, of religious 
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and secular. Everything is holy to the holy mind ; 
that is, everything in some of its aspects is healthy 
to the perfectly healthy mind or saved soul. The 
desire of issue (which Shakespeare amusingly makes 
the chief trouble of one of his rudest, instinctive 
characters), the great cause of most of our institu- 
tions, is not a sin in any of its aspects; it only 
becomes by certain accidents an ugliness that must 
have purgatory to purify. 

Gefifchen, a German professor, like all the rest of 
that talking, half-seeing fraternity, has it, 'The 
mission of the State is a merely earthly one,' and 
* The mission of the visible Church is superhuman.* 

How long will it be before a few select souls 
realise that all things are holy ; that the eating, and 
drinking, and speaking of all genuine human beings 
are as sacred, say, in the home, as are the celebra- 
tions in the churches? They are entirely of one 
temper. If men saw and felt this, the sorrow which 
hunts them now would vanish. The plainest meal 
would be a sacrament of the Lord's Supper, a direct 
recognition of God in the bread, flesh, and wina 
The bath would be a baptismal renewing of the 
body, and fitting of it for the presence of divinity in 
humanity. In the eyes of the youngest child, as in 
the strange gazes over a long lifetime of the old 
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man or woman, the divine reality, the God, ever 
appears to the healthy souL We need go no further 
than our daily work and duties for all the highest 
joys and experiences. Why some men and women 
wander is because they have greater breadths of 
desire; but the rewards, and the qualities of the 
rewards, of loving lives, are as free and true to the 
child of the little valley as to the cosmopolitan 
traveller. None knows this better than the cosmo- 
politan, if he has a right human heart We must 
come back again to the sublime unity, if we shall 
ever have great national life as there was to the 
theocratic Greeks and Hebrews for their artistic 
elevation : the former leaving their high-tide result 
in sculpturesque, poetic, and philosophic completions ; 
the latter in the purest lyric poetry, the lyric poetry 
which often is one with or lyrical from the Divine 
heart, the epical of epicaL 

As long as there is division of Church and State, 
so long is it a state of death — no joy in the hearts of 
men. The husband and wife are one, not two ; they 
cover each other's provinces exactly, when there is 
full delight of living between them. Meum and 
tuum are of the cruel periods and places. We 
should crush, with gentlest kindness, feminine Mrs. 
Church's dark, perhaps jealous, attempts at securing 
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woman's rights. How is it that all our wisest 
people are of the established churches, and the 
skittish and conceited of the society or dissenting 
churches, but that they are nearer to the still higher 
truth, that the State is the Church, and that all 
attempts to lead away intellect from her direct 
service, even to indirect, are evil things for the 
people's benefit and truest life. It is true we cannot 
be without dissents any more than our bodies with- 
out waking ; but all sleep or all waking is death. 

Let us think of the old valuable meaning of ' piety.' 
The Somans and Greeks unfortunately limited it 
to national loyalty, and to all within that relation- 
ship of loyalty; but while we have gained by 
Christianity the universal ' piety/ we have gone too 
far, because discrediting our earth altogether, as a 
despicable thing, with all its interests. The wise 
position is to value this earth, materially and 
spiritually, that our * piety ' may be inclusive of all 
our fellows, and completely founded on fact, not on 
fancy or dream, as distinguished from imagination 
or the true dream, which never loses its fulcrum of 
reality. Let the false Archimedeses imagine they 
can move the worlds without fulcra ; the true will 
always remember the essential. The earth is heaven. 
The loving, ruling calm of a State whose every 
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'secular' act is also 'religious' is the beauty of 
holiness with regard to a society of Man. 



MUSIC WITH A PURPOSE, 

The sonatas of Beethoven, which musicians of 
the Wagner school think his highest, are an attempt 
to make music ' speak ' or didacticise. This it will 
never do artistically, to the smallest fittest audience. 
It is of sense, not of the soul, to which clear word is 
the true food and drink. The artist himself could 
only at intervals rise to so sweet a nervous con- 
dition as to catch the meaning and motives of his 
own making. It was an invasion by music of 
poetry's field, the most distinct and immortal of 
arts, that the great but deaf musician invented. 
Had his hearing remained, he would have had 
better counsel; and we should not have now to 
suffer the Wagnerian torture called music. Baude- 
laire gets hysteric over Tannhdvser in Paris, 1841, 
imagining he felt infinities, as if one could not 
imagine them from the striking of a tin vessel or 
the whistling of the wind. Music has least form at 
its best; it is arabesque; it is 'absolute:' therefore 
prisoning it into shape as Wagner tries to do, after 
Beethoven and Liszt's mistakes, is excruciating. 
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Bead the playbills of TannJiaiLser's first appearance 
at the Thed.tre Italien, Paris, describing the Saint- 
Graal and what the characters are supposed to be 
doing, and understand the attempt of a blunder- 
ing mechanicalist, degrading the reserve of art. 
\ Didacticism in poetry is what Beethovenism and 
yWagnerism is in music. To teach directly by art 
is the thought of blunderers. Only accidentally 
do they have pure notes, and quite against their 
intentions. Wagner in music is like Wordsworth 
in poetry: both are better than their essayings; 
their feeling is of truer quality than their knowing. 
No one more admires Beethoven than he who 
understands his poetic soul. He is very much the 
same in music that Milton is in poetry, and for 
similar reasons. The sense of sight, which is the 
poet's right wing, as touch is his left, was obscured 
to the Englishman; and after his manly, sunny 
poems of youth, we have in comparison amorphous 
intensities and poetic bombasticities of later life. 
To the German musician, his corresponding right 
wing was hopelessly maimed; and how else could 
we explain the rather wooden attempts of his later 
years, which have their chief honour as poetry and 
not music ? The only available method of expression 
to a deep and tried soul, his poetry came out in thus 
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imperfect a shape ; and yet, we have blind admirers 
who cannot distingnish the poetic from the musical, 
ascribing to him the honour for one thing which 
he deserves for another. His whole way of dealing 
is exactly that of a poet in producing a poem. It 
may be said that all the arts have the same method. 
They have, to some extent; but there is also the 
distinguishing difference, and the latter is lost with 
Beethoven. 

It has been called * ideal ' music ; and as having 
wonderful teaching power, it is to be the powerful 
instrument of modem civilisation. This no music 
can ever be. Tou cannot fiddle a man's soul into 
peace about death and life. When music haa freedom 
to deal with even the best and most select bodies of 
people, degeneracy of life results. Where popular 
benefit is considered, nothing can be said for it, in 
this apostolic character. In the purest clerical ritual 
or in the village dance, it never quite casts off its 
demoniacal attributes. The wise know that it is none 
the less dangerous because it has supremely angelic 
characteristics to recommend it. 

If we allow to music that it can assume * form ' 
as poetry does, of lyric, dramatic, and epical, the 
delineation of the form is only reflection of the 
lines of poetry, whose servant it is. Its form is of 
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SO faint type, to the particular as well as general 
understanding, that practically the wisest thing to 
say of music ('absolute' music) is, that it is like 
Arabic, Saracenic, Mohammedan architecture, a con- 
tinual protest against definite form, a leader-away 
from idolattries with the highest poetry. The landers 
of Beethoven and Wagner's ilivasion, often repeat 
that there is * no binding pf the \;mind ; ' thus show- 
ing that they are lost in their discussions, and have 
only the enthusiasm that mere relation to poetical, 
musical souls gives. Some one has very acutely 
said that music is more nearly related, as an 
imaginative art, to the skill of the mathematician, 
than to poetry. Its cloud palaces and seas of feeling 
have more of the element of number in them than 
of form. like the drama, music is one of the waste 
sisters of art ; she indulges rather than braces us ; 
though to a certain point we are infinitely humanised 
by her delights. Herder has shown how only at a 
very moderate height music, poetry, dance will 
combine on Wagner's principles. Indeed Wagner 
''ould end in Keroism, and all the senses would be 
satisfied in public — sexual also. This man knows 
not humanity's good, nor that in the holy place it 
was dark, mysterious, except when the one worthy 
high priest entered at long ceremonial interval. 
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It is curious to see those who seem to like music, 
applauding attempts to make a continuous, personal 
history by sounds. The sonata opens with the child- 
delight ; then comes the passion of youth ; then the 
business and free power of manhood; and at last 
follows the lovely sunset of life. If Beethoven made 
his pieces after this fashion, consciously, as it is rather 
likely he did in his days of deafness, then he is only 
different from those who make battle and other pieces 
with notes, 'Here the cavalry charge,' 'Now the 
drums of the infantry beat,' in that his soul was of 
genuine depth, but had no sufficient outlet, and was 
therefore forced to this melancholy amusement, or 
rather, to him, severe effoi-t of expressing himself. 
It is as if a man full of joys and sorrows were 
forced, like Churchill (Dr. Johnson's 'black beast' 
of voluminous spontaneity), to write his life's 
thoughts with a key on the walls of his prison. Yet 
how much we hear, not only of the glory of Beet- 
hoven (of that we cannot hear too much, for he is 
divine), but of the perfection of the medium and 
method he used to express himself. But the infinite 
skill and refinement which are needed to follow 
after real truth in such spheres, is ample excuse. 
It must not be passed by, that musicians, of all 
men, are least capable of thinking clearly and con- 
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tinuously ; their very perfections being to be like the 
winds, the waves, the sounds of nature — unstable, 
fitful, only regular and f ormf ul in the common wide- 
world sense, which is outside their uses and doings 
altogether. The more a composing musician trusts 
to his feeling, and the less to his head, he will thrill 
the hearts of men, and truly benefit them. When 
he gets into mechanical idealisation of his arabesque 
art, he becomes prosy. Orchestras are no argument 
against this, but in favour; for they get wider, 
just as the greater, and therefore the coarser, their 
audience is. Melody is the peak of music. The 
rest is mere popularising of what is too high except 
for poetic, sensitive souls. The melody and harmony 
of the piano are a kind of middle isthmus of delight, 
a marriage of a son of God to a daughter of men. 
The greater harmonies are dramatic dealings with 
the people. ' The Last Base of Summer' sung by 
Moore, is better surely than 'Marta,' with a Patti 
and aU the gaslight surroundings, so far as quality 
of emotion is concerned ; and the quality of emotion 
is the test of music, not the quantity. 

As has been granted, an artist can to some extent 
work with the elements of sound, in analogous 
manner to the poet with words ; but this is a very 
limited field of effort, and only fanaticism would 
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believe that it could ever have popular eflfect, as 
words have. The words of poetry possess a side 
appeal from their use in prose everyday thought ; 
the sounds of music are as thin as mathematical 
numbers, and, apart from their artistic relations, 
have no effect on the mind. Translate poetry into 
prose, and it does not lose its power much to plainer 
minds; translate music into its prosaic elements, 
and it becomes ridiculous. Separate words of a 
poem may be dignified; separate sounds of music 
are too often horribly annoying. The less the true \ 
musician has to do with what is called the ' music i 
of form' the more immortal will his notes be;/ 
though popular music of large appeal is undoubtedly 
art. Its appeal is, however, to the coarser fibres of 
the spirit ; not to the soul's nerves of del^ht. 

LIFE AND ART. 

A diagram of how the arts stand in way of pre- 
cedence. 

To follow the vertical line without unbalancing^ 
annexation on either hand is the true course of 
noblest culture, from birth out of the infinite to 
departure into the unlimited. Lives, however, cannot 
easily keep the straight path, but must rise to their 
height with their particular bias, and fall thence 
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into the unknown or best known. Like rockets 
we describe various curves. The highest go up 
to heaven and down to heaven. The infinite is 
on the outside, whence all poetry or good comes, 
and where they go, like ' the spirit ' — ^the x of all 
the human equation. To each nation as to each 
individual this is the chart of progress, and the 
variations are caused by infinity of states of progress 
— persons, institutions, nations, races, languages, the 
world. Heaven is about us all at all periods ; it is 
only in ourselves we find hell, death, and the grave. 
If we walk the straight, central way or road of 
life from heaven to heaven, we shall escape them 
altogether. So of a nation. Who can wholly keep 
upward broadening and narrowing to the right pro- 
portions? None but the finely constituted souls; 
none but the artistic nations. But they are glories 
and guides for their brothers, who are most apt to 
go to the one side ; for their sisters, who are most 
apt to go to the other. All within the central 
ellipse is savingly artistic ; the rest is dangerous, to 
more or less extent. Architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry, music, dance, must thus balance them- 
selves between the masculine and feminine to be 
true and pure. The mysticism of man and woman, 
the fruit - producers, is the key to all the creeds 
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of all the artists. "We have symposiums of semi- 
philosophers putting right all the theologies and 
philosophies. A man of genius could tell the whole 
secret, that they are going eternally round and 
round about, in a word. We get our Agnosticisms, 
High-Churchisms, Wagnerisras, just as we wander 
to the left or right from the healthful centre of 
musical, orderly fact. When human beings go 
about business either on one leg solely or on the 
other, the sight is not inspiring or beautiful, however 
it may attract notoriety. The true musical pairing 
or rhythm, or, if you like, rhyme, of feet alternating 
beautifully, is the kind of procession which leads to 
heaven. As to rhyme, indeed, so long as walking 
is the only method of progression known, it is the 
best. Let us have our equal feet, and rhyme to 
rhyme exactly, for childhood. Yet when we become 
youths of running skill, rhythm is bom ; and there is 
no more of the careful, timid regularities. When 
we travel, now we go slowly, now boldly, now resting 
with easy steps, now marching like soldiers to their 
music, but never out of musical glory ; all the tamer 
days of nurse-taught steps bursting thus into youth- 
ful and manly flower, and collecting in the fruit of 
sage years. So the racing man or horse varies his 
speed to his purpose. Here is the whole rationale of 
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measures and rhymes. When we feel like a child, 
^e shall walk as one ; when like a man, we shall 
ride or row or run as he. If one wants to appeal 
widely, he must forget no feet in the flight of human 
beings that ever goes on. A great universal poem 
would have resting-places, and places of action, for 
all cultures. The divine width of heart would find 
divine beauty in all ages and persons. 

RHYME AND RHYTHM. 

The Greeks had not rhyme invented for them, 
though it is said by some that there is unconscious- 
rhyming in, for example, Sophocles ; as undoubtedly 
the shadow of the ballad refrain, which is a kind 
of rhyming hke the ninth wave by the sea-shores, 
is seen even in Homer's repetition of lines at inter- 
vals. If it had cleared to their knowledge, they 
would have used it gladly : but not as our hitherto 
mechanical, timid, inartistic, imitative more than 
original, poets have done, namely, as galley-slave 
chains on their legs. They would have picked it 
up gracefully, when the thought needed its grace- 
ful tender ease or fancy ; and they would have let 
it drop, for another tool, when higher thought 
required. 

Shakespeare evidently struggled hard to surprise 
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this secret, as to the use of rhyme and rhythm ; 
but, though he has nobly succeeded in many 
respects, he never quite fully mastered the ques- 
tion. If he has, it was in his youthful fervour 
while writing The Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
in his grave experience and thought while writing 
The Tempest Yet no doubt he had not consciously 
settled with himself the uses of prose, rhyme, and 
rhythm, in artistic work. The mixture of them in 
his plays seems more caused by theatrical habits ; 
yet he felt so true as not to cast them out, as 
later dramatists did in their ignorance. His poems 
were * sugared' with rhyme; but when his 
houghts reached their fuller expansions, he shook 
off rhymes for rhythm. The way to explain his 
use of much rhyme and little blank verse in any 
play, is not as such mechanicalists as Fleay ahd 
Fumivall do, by attributing the less or the more 
to the advance of his years, but to the depth of 
whatever subject he happened to have for his argu- 
ment. If this were high, so the measure would be, 
in his youngest days as well as older ; just as we 
see Milton in Comus, when his thoughts grew 
great, launching into the sea of blank verse, and 
when his soul was easy and fanciful and childlike 
in the ijarrative (the danger either hidden, not at 
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hand, or past) came the rivulet of whatever beau- 
tiful rhymes. 

It is not very astonishing that Swinburne 
stumbles about completely here, for he is a manu- 
factured metrist, not an original one. His univer- 
sal imitation and skilful echoing show this unmis- 
takably. Marlowe taught nothing to Shakespeare 
unless by warning ; for he was a mere Bombastes 
of most vulgar soul. FumivaU himself sees that 
the 'maximum of sound with the minimum of 
sense/ is the common ground on which Swinburne 
and Marlowe fraternise and generally offer benefit 
to Shakespeare, whose genius was of exactly the 
opposite maximum and minimum. Swinburne is 
( the very last man, just because of his talented 
study of metres, to understand what music is in 
Shakespeare's soul, or in the soul of any original 
artist. What he hears — and he certainly remembers 
well what he hears — is the music that their thought 
makes, which he can take up with wonderful free- 
dom; but he does not see their original thoughtiC'^^ 
which make the music. He is, therefore, however 
sweet a player of ' studies,' one of the outer circle ; 
and it is not so safe to take criticism from him, 
as even to suppose his melodious studies his own, 
and pure water from the divinely healthy well of 
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thought. If he has a thought which is not in 
Tennyson, Hugo, or some one else, ancient or 
modern, of the greater artists, then it is by cross- 
lights alone between his studies of them. It is 
very tantalising to be forced to feel so, when it 
would be pleasant to think there were real freedom 
and power. If voices are heard, for example, 
through Milton or Keats, we immediately feel the 
flavour of the heart of the men beside the remem- 
brance ; so that they seem almost more original in 
their reviving of the thought: but it is entirely 
dififerent with the author of very beautiful Ataianta 
in CcUydon. We, therefore, need expect no know- 
ledge from him, as to the real freedom and use of 
the artistic parts of verse. 

Perhaps Goethe, if he bad had a clearer, less 
muddy language than German as his mother 
tongue, would have solved the question of the 
use of rhymes and blank verse or bare rhythm. 
His Favst is too pantomimic, too burlesque, too 
^ridiculous, for the height of the high argument 
that it grew to at last. Never was there a blinder 
searcher after truth than he, of the greater souls ; 
but he had the gifts of persistence and eagerness. 
Long life and ease helped him also. In his ' Second 
Faust ' only did he fully realise intellectually what 
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the master poets' work is, and it was then too late 
for his heart to equal his head so as to get a 
masterpiece, his brave attempt being the true but 
dry philosophy of art, without the vital thrill 
which makes hearts throb. This poem is but a 
new monster of an aged Frankenstein, yet it is a 
fearful and truly wonderful piece of toil and skill. 
Had he been bom in these days, poor, and say 
in England, he would infallibly go down in the 
general flood of journalism, with his incontinent, 
hot, fickle, rather foolish youth. The poet would 
have been lost ; and this may give a hint as to his 
real weight. In a time and scenes and surroimd- 
ings suitable for ideal poetry, his realism landed 
him in science ! No man was more fortunate in 
his surroundings, to get the best which was in him 
drawn forth, and a fine legacy he has left, there- 
fore, to a most thankful humanity. Though this 
was so, he had very unsteady ideas as to what his 
art really was. That it was at last mastered, may 
be allowed, but might be denied ; though, perhaps 
no man yet has been the complete master, in 
details as well as in soul. 
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THE LONDON SATANIC SCHOOL. 

It would not be a quite ridiculous guess, though 
with the long roll of thunder about the recent 
writers it may now seem so, to afiBrm that Bums 
and his universal notoriety, not to say fame, 
are responsible for the London Satanic School, 
which Byron and Shelley distinguished by their 
modes of living. It has never yet been shown 
I how much Byron, to all intents the Scotsman, owes 
I to Bums, the Scot, of the most typical part of his 
Iword and works. Possibly Shelley had a very 
much more compounded and less direct influence 
from Bums ; but it was there, or, if not itself, at all 
events the public opinion that was brought to life 
by the much-excused deeds of Burns. As great a 
lover of the French Eevolution as they were, he was 
the first of the poets of the incontinent personal, 
and of the social revolutionary. They, and Words- 
worth and Coleridge too with them, for long, were 
all partial men, by no means of the fully heroic 
temper* Certainly they were — by reasons of edu- 
cation or actual fact — but school-boys. Their 
pre-eminent poetical faculties were enthusiasms; 
but no general of society would or could trust 
them with vital points in the battle of life. Caesar 
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had his tenth legion for last resource. These poets 
were but the Gallic and German cavalry ; and how- 
ever we may admire their dead bodies, for size 
and useless gallantry, as Caesar and his victorious 
skilful Bomans did after cutting off Scipio's Gauls 
and Germans, we must value infinitely more the 
soldiers whose skill was in their heads and hearts 
as well as in their hands. 

That a poet must be a blackguard before he 
could be useful, was prevalent doctrine, that had 
some countenance even from the money-loving 
clerics, who remembered appositely the stories of 
David the King, in an age without newspapers; 
but (Saint Augustine and other saints, nevertheless, 
who repent only after their * good time ') it is now 
more generally safe to say that out of the pure 
Cometh forth purity, though it is much more likely 
than not that the pure belong to the lay element, 
and make no special pretensions to be immaculate. 
While acknowledging freely that there is no devil 
that better deserves getting cast out of human 
society than the detestable and hypocritical devil 
of prudery (the woman who lashes her sister 
with the fiercest glance or word, herself, but for 
cowardice, the greater criminal, and the man of 
like temper the most ignoble of men), still the line 
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is a very definite one indeed, to all honest minds, 
which marks ofif the blackguard or the black-protected 
from those whose joy it is to live beautifully, for 
their own, and all others' delight. 

If there is health in the pots of these revolu- 
tionary poets and philosophers, unfortunately there 
is some poison ; and we know how very little of 
this substance will damage a lot of the healthy 
stuffs. Bousseau was himself about equal mixture 
of truth and sophistry, the latter not the less 
dangerous because often half-conscious. To the 
strong all things are healthy in the mental world, 
but to the weak it is not so. Action follows very 
quickly after the poison is ttisted, and spiritual 
death beyond recovery ensues. It is true that 
Bousseau's Confessions, of which Byron was the 
diligent student, may have the credit of his Don 
Juan literature ; yet the whole popular temper had 
been prepared for the Satanic stew literature by 
,the popularity of Bums. Ceyrtainly it was not the 
latter's full fault that he became to the people a 
saint, because he was no saint ; yet saint they prac- 
tically made him ; and many a sinner has suffered 
since from worship of both poets. 

It is well that the deluges do not always last 
Both Burns and Byron seem getting now towards 
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their natural and deserved place, as poets of true 
inspiration for the ficklest moments, but for most 
part complete blunderers as to the meaning of life. 
The popular fame was like a witless driver who, 
with his carriage full of delicate women and children, 
gave the reins to those of the party most inspired 
with giddiness, from whatever cause, and laughed 
the loudest when they came nearest to being thrown 
headlong or sidelong over bank or precipice. 

It is true, anything almost is better than to be 
driven by the dull clerical coachers, whose tongues 
are limited to the Hebrew or Greek eternal little / 
addition and subtraction sum, as if all the secrets / 
of life were contained in one not very wise bargain. J 
' Bucephalus goes well if he does not lose a shoe/ 
* Bucephalus goes.' ... It is certainly promising to 
see Father Society at last getting wisely, but, it is 
to be hoped, not too wisely, aware of — well, not 
his own danger so much, for that he deserved to 
have risked, but the peril to the little ones, whose 
eyes are not even yet open to the world's racing, 
and hunting, and finding — what? Only the fox. 
Or is it the Proteus ? 

Clean, sweet lives, at all events, are in most 
chemical affinity to upper regions, wherever our 
dooms carry us. Perhaps heaven's door opens just 
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in the consciousness of the heart that such beauty 
is all beauty, and that all we wish we have. Listen- 
ing to the deep dreamers, is, at all reckonings, our 
divinest employment ; and the most productive of 
things that grow in the Eden we keep and dress. 



MORMONISM. 

There is hardly a better test to put to the mere 
philosophers, savants, and men of reality (so-called 
and would-be lovers of truth, and sincere enough 
too perhaps) than to ask them the explanation of 
Mormonism in these vaunted days of civilisation. 
"Everyone knows the small talk of the mere travel- 
ling baboons ; the subalterns, majors, colonels, and 
external straight-backed fry generally, up to the 
half-educated, descriptive, picturesque, rather blatant 
Hepworth Dixons. They see nothing but harems, 
ugly women, gross-looking men, in a word, pruriency 
to be retailed by the circulating libraries, and 
especially in ignorant home smoking-rooms, as 
spicily, God save the mark! as possible. To the 
feeling, truly human heart, there is far more in the 
movement than the superficial superstition theory 
which satisfies the wiseacres of scientism, or than 
the brutality that catches the relative organ of per- 
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ception in the raw, decorated, but all the more for 
his decoration, and boasted water-tubbing, savage 
of civilization. 

The very same arguments that would prove 
Mormonism a superstition wholly (as doubtless it 
is to some and great extent, and the be;tter so for 
men) would cut away the drama, fiction, pleasure of 
all higher type, as all are founded on giving space 
to the freedom of the souL ' When we lose our- 
selves we find ourselves,' is one of the greatest 
truths of inspiration. If we trust the dramatist, 
and accept his story, are we the worse or the better 
ultimately ? The philosopher would tell us to shun 
all that is not his truth ; it is superstition to relax 
the soul, or, rather, as their own logic-chopping god 
Aristotle says, to purge the soul. 

And as for the brutality ! — ^the people who made 
Mormonland, and are there now, have exactly the 
same degree of culture, early upbringing, and earthly 
surroundings, as the patriarchs and the Moham- 
medans had and have. Joe Smith on the borders 
of a rich unpeopled wilderness of great fertility, 
that was crying for a peculiar people, for a nation 
to love it, and therefore beautify it, was the Abraham 
exactly of modem times. It is no new thing in 
human nature, this whole movement The old 
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conditions met and the old result came. The 
emigrants even, are in the main of those either of 
the pastoral upbringing or nature ; and the women, 
at that stage, have bj no means the spirit and cul- 
tivation to assert equality ; their chief value (and 
it is for a time a sacred, spiritual value) being the 
economical one of creating more hands to work the 
waste paradise. In higher civilisation, the man and 
the woman need each other for companionship 
mainly, and monogamy becomes the only possibility. 
Accumulation of wealth is with us, by female right 
of possession, developing polyandry as divorce courts 
are telling. It is amusing to see whole national 
and tribal consciences blamed for what are solely 
Nature's methods of reaching her ends. 

The Bible of Mormon is one of the most melan- 
choly, yet truly pathetic of all books. It is founded 
deep in human nature. No book could be calculated 
to give more real spiritual life to a pastoral stage 
of culture ; and by its assumption of the best in the 
New Testament^ it bids fair to keep considerable hold 
on industrial times. Semi-sincere, semi-rascal (is it 
not hard to keep the scamp out, as Paul well felt, 
even aftegr we know better thiugs ?) Joseph Smith 
was a prophet as truly as any of those having the 
name ; only, as there is no such thing as a tnie man 
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or absolute truth in the philosophers' sense, and as 
prophets, therefore, are only nearer or further from 
the great fact, he may be said to have been very 
considerably aside from the truest views. Yet no 
really scientific mind will undervalue the actual 
results of a man's doings, however odd the means 
may have seemed. Mice do not produce elephants 
in the moral any more than in the natural world. 
If it was the lower crowd he caught with his en- 
thusiasm, so it generally has been with aU move- 
ments; and popular instinct, if not exactly the 
vox Dei, is (by reason of its instinctive character, 
just as woman's intuition is better than man's 
logic) deserving of very great respect. Joe Smith 
used Spaulding's novel for his Bible; possibly all 
Bibles, and particularly the Christian's one, grew 
in not dissimilar fashion. It has been skilfully 
said that no idea can be actually applied to life of 
human society without charlatanism coming in side 
by side with the truth. 

Though physical science in every department 
teaches the lesson (by the drop of dew being formed 
on the same principle with the planet-star, sun, 
or firmament of Herschel ; the systems of nebulae, 
planets, grouping ever like particles of a chemical 
compound, or the firmaments of these firmaments ad 
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injlnitum), people will not see that the child and 
the man have the same methods of joy and sorrow. 
The child must be amused ; he must create artisti- 
cally, if it be but with pebbles ; when he cannot it 
is death, spiritual sorrow, hell, to him. So of men 
and women. When they have exhausted the com- 
binations suited to their periods, they sorrow as if 
in the grave or hell ; their tongues bum ; no drop of 
the cool waters through the green pastures of culture 
poesy to be had ; not even a dance, or one hour's 
love, or a day's sunshine: and joyful indeed are they 
when one, no matter how crude, shows a new path 
for vigorous play of soul. They reverence him as 
a god, as indeed he is to them, till they pass beyond 
his field of culture or worship. Then they may 
wonder ; but, if they are wise, they will not curse 
him, even though they see his narrowness. Did 
not our dolls, soldiers, bricks, satisfy our whole souls 
once ? and the humane heart never loses, at least 
reflex respect for what helped his soul onward to 
seek for better things. 

Hereabout is the great pitfall into which the 
philosophers of head knowledge go one by one, 
like silly sheep. They abuse kings and priests, 
as Condorcet did, and as indeed the whole revolu- 
tionary or sensational school do ; never seeing that 
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such special abuse is only right if all the world 
were philosophers. It is true that men having 
power of any kind, riches, ritual, gr brains, need 
close watching by their weaker fellows. These 
philosophers, however, get on the back of a great 
theory of progress, and from little knowledge of 
actual human nature (Voltaire being marquis or 
count, Condorcet, De Tocqueville, Mirabeau, Lamar- 
tine, Hugo, Lafayette, Chateaubriand, Montaigne, 
and many more of the best French thinkers 
ditto — Eousseau in his years of experience only 
a lady's attendant) they dream of human per- 
fectibility; that is, of universal philosophers — 
men, women, and children — ^prevalent through the 
modern times. The fact is that even in the 
'lamps of civilisation,' London, Paris, New York, 
there are scientifically as pure savages as in 
Central Africa or as existed in the post-glacial 
period. A university man, who lived long among 
the Eed Indians, reports that not unfrequently 
sages are to be found among them. 

Mary Wolstonecraft wrote to her husband of 
the child which was to be bom next day as * the 
animal,' and with complete philosophy of the clear 
kind. The infant unconsciously killed its mother, 
bare children herself to Shelley, created literature 
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of high value, and did many other wonderful and 
perfectible civilised works ; in the end quite equal 
to living in any Jerusalem of free trade or 
material economy beside these priests ; yea, sitting 
on heights to which they could not lift the eyes. 
Yet it is absolutely true that she was what all 
children are, and had to have coral, dolls, sweet- 
heart, and many other of the creative instruments 
to lead her upward. Most men and women stick 
hopelessly on the way; but the philosophers 
ignore them, the very ones the prophet wishes 
to help. 

As time goes on, Smith will • infallibly take his 
place beside Mahomets and higher prophets, as 
having the impulse in his work to make a class 
of mind creative. This is what is meant by the 
* coming of the Spirit ; ' and the mourning for the 
' good old times ' is neither more nor less than the 
hardening of the nature to non-creativeness. 

Happy the old man who keeps ' dreaming ' till 
his latest day ; who sees the angels round him on 
his deathbed, as indeed they veritably are in some 
sense ; who hears- the music of heaven in his dying 
ear. The rule is that the old sit in their caves 
quite deaf to all life, especially young life. They 
have no ears for us when we get words of pro- 
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phecy; only with the young can we have the 
influence which gives man's sole joy. Blessed 
the aged whose heart still answers to all that is 
spiritual, even if it come from the babe's mouth. 
Unhappy any soul who has no ears but for the * 
grinding grit of fact unspiritualised ; he is dead; 
he is an automatic mummy, should he be, or per- 
haps because he is, a philosopher. But luckily for 
the philosopher himself, even when he is abusing 
superstitions, there is the bigotry of creating his 
own systems, which are considerably more than 
half superstition. If he has creative play, it is of 
the thinnest-blooded kind; and he is never far 
from hell's gates of unlit fact in his most generous 
expeditions towards the true decorating light. 

Smith's book is one of the real national poems. 
It is a work of creative genius (one need not say 
religious, for all creation is that) ; and he had the 
instinctive skill to recognise that his connection of 
his own modern dreams and wants with the past 
dreams of the Christian and Hebrew mythology or 
creative play, gives the longer and wider popular 
chance and interest. Let any one who is a student 
of fact read the book, and imagine what joy of 
poetic freedom its simple stories, absurd histories 
— are not our child books all the better for their 
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absurdities? — ^real mixtures of daily doings and 
aspirations it must have been to dark, rustic, and 
America-dreaming minds. It will not be surpris- 
ing to him that there is a Great Salt* Lake City ; 
nor will it surprise him either, that there have, 
from such a primitive conception of life, come 
murders of emigrants, assassinations of Gentiles, 
and other tragedy. The very first adventure of the 
book is the slaying, for good purpose, of a rich 
man in Jerusalem, by Nephi, the good son of the 
good prophet of the wilderness. Doing evil that 
good may come was and is, disguised by the 
sanction of some deity, a recognised canon in all 
early communities. Let us not forget that America 
was exactly in the position to produce a new moral 
growth on its savage empty wastes. It by no 
means follows that, because there were newspapers 
in New York, all the simpler people, even so near 
as Palmyra, felt, not to say, read them. One of 
the latest realisations, to some reformers, is that, 
in the very throng of civilisation, there are men 
who have no conception of what words mean that 
are out of their little imagination sphere. Have 
we not met polished critics who were outside our 
thoughts, simple ones too, quite f atefully ? What 
of the many ? What of the animals which have to 
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become, but seldom do, real men and women ? As 
well may you blame the Jews for the destruction of 
the Ganaanites and others whom they could hew in 
pieces as the Mormons for their emigrant murders. 
This is the chronic weakness of their species of 
creative activity, when working side by side with 
that of fuller, but because more tolerant, probably 
decaying civilisation. If they are not separate, the 
higher will compel the lower to keep the outward 
morals of their system, when they are stronger. We 
have seen too often the lower compelling the truer 
system of human poetic activity; but ultimately, 
in close contact, the stronger of idea will gain, at 
least to a certain point. If you refine too much, 
you will lose the weight of the people, and become 
a caste ; and, in the inevitable struggle, the caste 
must always go down. 

When one reads clever, though essentially elemen- 
tary writing, like, for example, Amberley's Analysis 
of Human Belief, or Condorcet's Esquisse d'une Philo- 
Sophie, nothing strikes more than that nearly all 
they say is of such nature as can be called true. 
But it is far from the whole truth. Possibly many 
prophets, even Christ, not to say kings, may have 
been conscious of some deception mixing, in spite 
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of all skill, with their most genuine impulses for 
good ; indeed, the very fact of media, speech, writ- 
ing direction of any kind, makes this an absolute 
necessity, letter and word inspiration of Bibles and 
infallibilities of writing being impossible. But this 
is far enough for you to go, one-eyed, dry milch 
cows. For your philosophies, you would let men, 
women, and children die like dogs, or worse; no 
joy of heart at all for them, you offering them your 
dead stones for bread. It is the x in the equation 
that you do not understand, or at all see ; and that 
is the principal matter: the Divine Spirit blows 
where it lists, and you think it is the wind, or the 
cars rattling over the stony streets. The word 
death tells strangely within the ears message 
that mere philosophy cannot fathom. No* one 
could sympathise much with Amberley; because, 
honestly though he meant, he was a mechanical soul 
who thought he could catch spirits (even the Spirit 
of Life, the Power of Creation, which works in the 
joy or play of the child, as in the highest embodied 
dream of the sage poet) with the bird-springes of 
the heartless fowlers of coarse infidelic jaw. The 
element of imposture is in all religious orders ; but 
is it not also in every social act ? There are no 
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'candids/ as Voltaire showed, in inverse way to 
his own 'reduction to the absurd.' He and all 
the materialistic, sensationalist revolutionists, were 
to have society purely white and black, no colour 
else; and a nice broil the experiment made, and 
always will make. Free trades and loves illimitable 
are for them logical, but for society damnable. 
These are true ideals never to be realised. The 
one cure is to have as little of the charlatanic as 
possible ; and high, intelligent public opinion is the 
best ruler and priest. 

Mormonism suited a time, and a people, or it 
would not be there. Why will weak heads try to 
turn rivers up to their sources ? The systems will 
come to nought if there is no poetry in them, 
no outlet of fresh ritual, new thought, growing 
mythology. 

Missions here or missions there are often the 
saddest futilities, that is, wasted effort of good men. 
When a mythology is completed, and has no more 
life in it, because there is no more love and action 
from the thoughts which began it ; only then does 
a field open to a new, living poetry. How often do 
we unskilfully apply our Christianity to what is 
utterly unprepared for it! Why should Kaflfres 
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and Zulus be expected to leap all Greek and Boman 
culture, and stand side by side with the centuries- 
trained European ? If there is a field, possibly it 
is India; yet it may well be supposed that all 
Christianity can give, has been in that learned 
country, and is in it still. India has no converts 
according to general European testimony. Material 
preaching as of railways is, however, powerfully 
missionarising, and may impose our culture, crude 
though it is in some respects compared with theirs. 
Buddhism, through Pessimism of Germany, seems 
as likely to conquer Europeans as Christianity is to 
proselytise the Hindoos. India is a field which needs 
great comparative thought, to rouse it to culture's 
life. The farming of human souls is an agriculture 
still in its veriest infancy. Our statesmen do what 
they can, blindly for most part ; and were it not for 
the letter Xj where would the equalization of the 
human family be? Jugulation, as in the Csesaric 
wars, of guests and hosts; Thyestean feasts in politest 
nations to innocent and distinguished strangers, a 
rush to the fireplace being safety of first meeting : 
these were the rule, not the exceptions, to show that 
we are all in the bosom of God, who lets us some- 
times see possibilities, but ever hides from our eyes 
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those too terrible. Kings and priests are his easiest 
ministers, far easier than the moral, headless 
irresponsible forces ; and if free trades and free 
loves are ideals towards perfectibility (and moral 
and social perfectibility implies further perfectibility, 
as for the child a man's life is an ideal, and for the 
man, at least the weak man, a child's can be), they 
never are but always are to be instruments of good 
rule. The Condorcets, and, in their dotage, the 
Socrateses, would drive the coach of mankind, of all 
ages, tenderness, and strength, with all cultures, with- 
out drag or baiting by the way. They are not truest 
prophets, though they were divine Platoes. Even 
Christ was separated for a time from his divinity, 
or the cup would have passed from him, or rather 
never have been forged. His other nature sincerely 
and vigorously enough made the division. 



SURRECTION. 

Ovid has a better theory of the surrection of life 
than all the evolutionists. It may or may not be 
true that, as he says, the Nile, from its slime and 
the sun's heat, produces creatures the growth of 
which may be seen : — 
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Eodem corpore saepe 
Altera pars vivit, mdis est pars altera tellus ; 

but that from damp and heat, db his oriuntur 
cunda dudbus^ all things arise, is as great a stretch 
towards the secret of earthly creation as has been 
made. He does not pretend (no true poet would, 
for he knows too well the depths of things to run 
to quick conclusion) to find the original cause of 
all motion ; as well try to catch the soul with a 
scalpel ; but he discovers the simplest beginnings of 
life, in thus joining deluge, subsidal clay or slime, 
moisture, heat. The same thing is seen in the 
corruption of dead flesh into new life ; rather, the 
resolution into new form of chemical affinities 
proper to flesh, which never dies but only trans- 
forms. All life is under the command of the sun, 
the great chemist, to rouse it; yet unless the 
moist conditions are present, it does not arise. 
Apollo rules and arranges the moisture, and when 
he is ready he makes a deluge, that he may have a 
race or races of men and animals of new shapes. 
When they die, they do not lose their virtue any 
more than chemicals when they are put into new 
combinations ; they cannot be destroyed. There is 
never any new additional life ; it is only different 
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appearance. Love is a sublime, chemical affinity, 
physical as weU as spiritual ; in man and woman 
all the mysteries of creation take place; and the 
sweetest affinities are the cause of greatest beauty 
and delight 

Cumque sit ignis aquae pugnax, vapor humidus omnes 
Res creat, et discors concoidia foetibus apta est. 

When man and woman meet each other, it is the 
hymeneal glory, not of two socialities, but of the 
universe. All that is awful, religious, mirthful, 
beautiful, is there, to the strong hearts and clear 
heads. The other religions and arts are but 
weaker, necessary mythologies of the high sacra- 
ment of life, of creation, of Godhead. This it is 
which makes mankind kin, and not only mankind 
but all organism — the flowers being sacrificial 
offerings as well as the beasts in the great celebra- 
tion. There is ever, under the killing of these 
creatures, the eternal belief that it is not unto 
death. Paul's resurrection theory, from the com, 
is right, if not exactly in the way he thought. 
His own, and five hundred witnessings beside, 
were in comparison mistake, or enthusiasm* After 
, all, the Jews may have had a more skilful 
Empedocles who did hide his shoes. The species 
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are, like crystals, awakable, always with like 
shapes, but they only precipitate into living motion 
at certain periods, and return to rest till wanted 
again. This latter state bred the instinctive ideas 
of Hades and Purgatory. The races come on and 
go ofif the earth regularly, as palseontological dia- 
grams show. 
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GODDESS FORTUNE. 

" This book has merits for aboTe thocA of th« arerage noTeL . . . The Interest of the book 
Ig derlyed flrom the characters of the iiramatiBperaofue, all of which are Tery clearly indi- 
vidualised ; from thR liveliness and occasional brilliancy of the dialogue ; and the verve, 
spontaneity, and plctoreequeneas of the author's narratiTe and descripare style."— London 

Quarterly Review. 

" There is much to be read in this book that Is calculated to stir the most sluggish 
soul, and it were possible to auote at length and yet fall to express the deep beaulnr of 
many tiionghts that cannot fail to strike the reader as wonderftdly expressive of much that 
is dimlv felt by the most prosaic and careless nature. Such a book will be refreshing to 
many, instructive to many, curious to many, but, written in the spbrit of reflective charity 
with which it has been conceived, it must at least be interesting to all"— Morning 
Advertiser. 

" One of the nKwt unconventional, fantastlco^et undoubtedly clever works we have read 
for some time is ' Goddess Fortune.' by Mr. Thamaa Sinclair. . . . Many of Mr. Sinclair's 
ideas are noble in themselves, and clothed In quaint and pregnant diction, and within the 
scope of the three volumes there Is enough food for thought u> last a lifetime. Here and 
there one comes across pearls of thought expressed In terms that remain fast in the 
memory— the truest test of their worth. . . . Good things, social, political, and ethical, are 
scattered through the work, which is of quite exceptional interest. . . . Mr. Sinclair may 
certainly be credited with one of tiie most remarkable and one of tiie cleverest books of the 
year."— Society. 

" Has written his work doubtless after much consideration, and has tiiereby attained an 
accurate conception of his subject, which he has skilfully moulded into a work of interestt 
and at times rich pathos contrived into the chapters adds greatly to the pleasure of studying 
this really channuag noYoL"— Brighton Oazette. 

"The story is well told, and the interest of tiie reader is never permitted to flag through* 

ont."— Newcastle Chronicle. 

"There is sufficient noveltv about this novel, which is more than can be said about most 
of them, to make It Interesting, and the author, who is no literary fledgling, takes high 
ground for his work, endorsing the German opinion that 'the novel is the only form of epic 
adapted to the modem civilisation.' "— Peterborough Advertiser. 

ta " Much that la noble and inspiring may be learned fh>m the book, and there la a certain 
halo of mysticism and romance about the love episodes which will make tiiem more lifelike 
to many than do the dashing love episodes met with in the everyday novel"- ForlKhtre 
Post. 

" When Mr. Sinclair puts aside the tangle of half-poetic and luxurious word-play, and 
speaks straight to the heart of the truth he would express, his pages become pregnant with 
valuable meaning and suggestive of ideas worthy of earnest strugsrio to attsdn. . . . Skilled 
In the light telling touch which defines a character in a few sSrokes, and we often oome 
upon an utterance which proves knowledge of and insight into society and men in general 
. . . abundance of elevated thought, and more good material than would suffice for half-a- 
dozen ordinary novels."— Xiterory World, 

" He has true and exalted thoughts upon evory snbject which he takes npi."— Mctoriot 
World. 

[ETa] 



THE MOUNT. 

" We recognise a hand which we have seen before, and one which we rejoice to see again. . . . 
The work, indeed, is essentially serious, and Is directed to a most serious purpose— not less 
Important than the pointing out of a new revelation of God to man, that revelation being 
poetry— poetry in its widest, best, and noblest sense. In reviewing bis great poem, Love^ 
Trilogy, we were compelled to say, ' To those who are in search of something worthy to 
break tnelr wits upon we heartilv commend it.' ... It la well-nigh impossible to criticise 
such a work adequately within the limits which the columns of a newspwer can alford for 
such a purpose, we incline to linger over it, but we recognise the impossible. It ts clever! 
Yes, undoubtedly."— Ai9M<»y/Uim Guardian, 
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" Abundance of the most delicate and yaried material for the deepest stvAj."— Touchstone. 

"He dlBoouraes on all poets, chiefly as compared with Shakespeare, and his criticisms 
when they are not obscure, evince a knowledi^ of literature which Is almost universal."— 
Liverpool Albion, 

"Perhaps the crownine merit of this quaint exposition of 'universal freedom for each 
individual of the people 'is the literary cnticism with which It is interwoven."— 7aMer. 

"That this is a very remarkable book it would be Idle to deny : on every pa^^e of it it 
bears unmistakable evidence (tf high culture and earnest thonf^tr— Birmingham Pott. 

"There are many things of deep suggestive power and of high critical value in his 
volume."— /)a<2y Review. 

"A verv able and singularly interesting series of essays, mainly on literary subjects, 
dealing chiefly with Shakespeare and the various points firom which we may regard hia 
genius.'— Court Circular. 

"His knowledge is extensive, and it is first-hand knowledge."— Londrm Qiuarieriy Review. 

" Evidently holds the real secret of Shakespeare's worth."— Olo^poto HeroML. 

" There is much thought In this volume of essays, and a wide range of knowledge is 
displayed."— raN«<. 

" This is a remarkable book. It is breezy, bold, healthy, suggestive, and full of pertinen 
thought."— Stirling Journal. 

" His work displays culture, an artistic appreciation of beauty, and no ordinary power of 
literary expression.^'— Be(Au< MThig. 

[BTC.] 



LOVE'S TRILOGY. 

" Another of the mystical and intensely modem poems which are associated with his 
n9xne."—Bn^i8h Independent. 

" A poem for above the average. . . Written with great grace and finish."— ^our. 

"The same delicacy and refinement of touch which distinguish his previous poetical 
efforts."— Civil ServUx Gaxette. 

"A peculiarly gifted mind."- PuMic Opinion. 

" Full of the eloquent music of poetic feeling."- JUoyd's Newspaper. 

"The feeling is always that of a genuine poet."— J7om«<. 

"Graphic vividness."— Siofurday Review. 

"A strong and original thinker."— Sooteman. 

" Possessed of an Indubitable poetic faculty of a hi^^ order."— ^Oasgow Herald. 

" Mr. Sinclair's poetry is of the highest clasa"— BHgfMon Gazette. 

"Has within him the possibilities of a great poet."— Newcastle Chronicle. 

"Rare power, both of thought and language. ... Of the depth and sweetness of some of 
these love poems there can be but one opinion."— Xenb Mercury. 

" Doubtless a poet of no mean achievement, and assuredly of greater possibilities."— 
UwUed Presbytenan Magaxine. 

" Evidently inspired by a lofty and pure conception of human love."— /n^uifisr. 

" Has in him many right noble thoughte."— Manchester Critic. 

" Contains many passages exhibiting great descriptive power."— Edinburgh Courant. 

[Etc.] 



THE MESSENGER. 

" His aims and resources are clear enough to him, and he walks over labyrinthine shadows 
with a siOendid light before him. . . Highly interesting poem."— PoS MoUl Gazette. 

" Bathed comidetely in moonlight. ... A writer of striking originality . . . gifted with 
imaginative power of a high order."— Civil Service Gazette. 

" Does not belle the promise of his eartier poem, ' The Harbinger.' "—Civil Service Review. 

" Possesses Indubitable gifts in writing."— Academy. 

" Han of culture and high aspirations for human kind."— <^Men. 

" We accept, admire, and approve the work."— £eir« Messenger. 

" Hi|^ gifts of poetical perception and expression."— Simday Times. 



